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Manchurian Backgrounds 


I 
By K. K. Kawakami 


O WESTERN observers Manchuria has seemed at once 

the “Balkans of the Far East” and the “Land of Promise” 
—the Balkans because it is a potential danger spot due to 
conflict of interests between Russia, Japan, and China, the 
Land of Promise because it has been a haven of refuge of 
millions of Chinese from China proper, torn with civil war 
and ridden with famine, and also because Japan sees in the 
development of its vast natural resources a solution for her 
embarrassing problem of overpopulation. But two years ago 
Russia and China came to blows over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Now it is Japan and China which have come into 
collision, thus forcing the Land of Promise to the background 
for the moment and pushing the Balkans to the fore. For the 
purpose of this article we may disregard the Russian side of 
the Manchurian triangle, and confine ourselves to China and 
Japan with a view to finding out the causes of their enmity 
which unfortunately came to a head in the clash between the 
Chinese troops and the railway guards at Mukden on the 
night of September 18 last. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


froR an intelligent understanding of the complex situation 

it is essential to hark back to the Peace Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, which ended the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-5. By 
that treaty, signed on April 17, 1895, China ceded to Japan 
the southern tip of Manchuria, the Liaotung Peninsula. At 
once Russia, Germany, and France, at the initiative of the 
Czar’s Government, intervened and advised Japan to give 
back the territory within fifteen days, ordering at the same 
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time all their warships then in the Far East to proceed to 
Japanese waters as a demonstration of their determination to 
back up their “advice” by force. The Russian note said that 
“the possession of the peninsula of Liaotung by Japan would 
be a constant menace to the capital of China, and at the same 
time render illusory the independence of Korea, and would 
henceforth be a perpetual menace to the peace of the Far 
East.” The German note (written, curiously enough, in 
“pidgin” Japanese) was frankly insulting, stating in effect 
that Germany was so powerful that it would be foolish for 
Japan not to heed her admonition. Indeed, Japan was in no 
position to face three great Powers at once in the area, and 
saw no alternative but to permit herself to be bullied out of 
the ceded territory. China, and especially Li Hung-chang, 
who had signed the Shimonoseki Treaty, gloated over the 
Japanese disgrace, little suspecting that Russia’s real scheme 
was to add the whole of Manchuria to its own map. 

The first step in that direction taken by Russia after the 
tripartite intervention was the organization in December, 
1895, of the Russo-Chinese Bank, largely financed by French 
capital. That this bank was launched for the purpose of 
advancing Russia’s imperialistic ambitions in the East was 
clear from the fact that, in addition to ordinary banking busi- 
ness, it was authorized to collect duties and coin money in 
China, to pay loans contracted by the Chinese Government, 
to acquire railway concessions and even to install telegraph 
wires within Chinese territory. Russia’s next step was the 
conclusion with China of the secret treaty of May, 1896, the 
Li-Lobanov Treaty, acquiring the privilege to build a rail- 
road through Manchuria from Manchuli in the west to 
Pogranichnaya (Suifenho) in the east, a distance of some 92) 
miles, the trunk line of the Chinese Eastern Railway. It also 
provided for an alliance engaging the contracting parties “To 
support each other reciprocally by all land and sea forces 
against any aggression directed by Japan against Russian 
territory in Eastern Asia, China, and Korea.” This secret 
treaty of alliance, under which China rendered clandestine 
assistance to Russia during the Russo-Japanese war, had never 
officially been divulged until China was asked by the Powers 
to bring it out at the Washington Conference of 1921-22. 

Upon the strength of this secret treaty and of an agree- 
ment of September 8, 1896, Russia proceeded to build the 
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stipulated railway. Russia’s next move was to obtain, by the 
convention of March 28, 1898, the lease of the Kwantung 
peninsula, including Dairen (then Dalny) and Port Arthur 
—the very territory of which she had only three years before 
deprived Japan. Russia then proceeded to build a branch 
line from Harbin, on the Chinese Eastern Railway, to Dairen. 
The history of Russia’s expansion in those years clearly shows 
that her intention was to annex the whole of Manchuria. The 
rest of the story is a matter of common knowledge—how 
Russia’s steady aggression called forth protests from the 
United States, England, and Japan, how Japan faced 
Russia single-handed in the arena of battle, and how the 
Portsmouth Treaty of September 5, 1905, transferred to 
Japan the Russian lease of the Kwantung peninsula, and that 
part of the Russian railway from Changchun to Dairen (now 
called the South Manchuria Railway) thus righting, at least 
partly, the wrong which the Japanese thought had been 
inflicted upon them by the tripartite intervention of 1895. 

Thus it was that Japan acquired Port Arthur and Dairen 
as well as 480 miles of railway, together with the right to 
operate certain mines. The acquisition was explicitly recog- 
nized by China through the Peking treaty of December, 1905. 
By the same treaty Japan obtained the right to convert into a 
standard-gage commercial railway the light track which had 
hastily been built between Antung, on the Korean border, and 
Mukden, a distance of 161 miles, to meet the exigencies of 
the war with Russia. 


THE SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY 


T OPERATE and improve the railways acquired by the 
above-named treaties, a semi-official corporation called 
the South Manchuria Railway Company was organized by 
an Imperial Ordinance of June 7, 1906, and on November 22 
of the same year the Articles of Incorporation, defining the 
status and business functions of the corporation as well as the 
extent of Government supervision, was adopted at the gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders. 

As provided in the ordinance (1) the South Manchuria 
Railway Joint Stock Company was organized for the purpose 
of engaging in railway traffic, (2) its shares were to be owned 
only by the Japanese and Chinese Governments and by their 
nationals, (3) the Japanese Government was to offer as a part 
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of the capital to be invested by it the railways and coal mines 
ceded to it by Russia by the Peace Treaty of Portsmouth. 
(4) the president and vice-president were to be appointed by 
the Japanese Government and the directors to be elected at 
the general meetings of the shareholders, and (5) all matters 
not provided for by the ordinance were to be governed by 
the Commercial Code of Japan. The original authorized 
capital of the company was 200,000,000 yen, half of which 
was furnished by the Japanese Government in the shape of 
railways and coal mines obtained from Russia. The shares 
for the other half were offered for subscription to the Chinese 
Government, central and local, and to Japanese and Chinese 
individuals. 

While the Chinese Government and people took no interest 
in the offer, the Japanese subscription exceeded one thousand 
times the amount offered. In 1920 the original capitalization 
of 200,000,000 yen was increased by 240,000,000 yen, half of 
which was contributed by the Japanese Government by taking 
over the three debenture issues the company had floated in 
London. At the present valuation the company’s investment 
is estimated at 716,201,514 yen. Add to this Japanese loans 
to the Chinese-owned railways, the property owned by the 
Japanese Government of the Kwantung leased territory, and 
investments by private corporations and individuals, and the 
total Japanese investments in Manchuria amount to 2,147,- 
000,000 yen. 

The South Manchuria Railway Company is much more 
than a railway company. Although transportation is its main 
enterprise, the company operates coal mines, iron works, 
locomotive works, wharves, and warehouses on a large scale; 
maintains schools and hospitals; promotes public hygiene and 
undertakes various public works for the well-being of both 
the Chinese and Japanese within the railway zone. Besides, 
it controls a number of joint-stock companies, electric and 
gas works, shipping and dockyard companies, as well as a 
chain of modern hotels for the comfort of travellers in South 
Manchuria. In point of volume of business transacted and of 
scope of functions performed, the South Manchuria Railway 
Company stands without a peer in the Orient and perhaps in 
the entire Pacific regions. 

Now the all-important question about the South Man- 
churia Railway Company is the term of its duration, or how 
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long it shall be permitted to operate its lines under the 
treaties. Under the original Sino-Russian agreement of Sep- 
tember, 1896, whose railway provisions were transferred to 
Japan, the term of the Dairen-Changchun line was to run 
until 1983, with China reserving the right to purchase it after 
1938, i.e., 36 years after it was opened to traffic in 1903. This 
urchase provision, at best a face-saving device, was prac- 
tically nullified by the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1924, which 
provided that the redemption of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
by China should be made only with Chinese capital, and not 
with borrowed money. Considering the enormous valuation 
put on that railway by the Soviet, China’s inability to pur- 
chase it without resort to foreign loan is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Japan might have followed the same course in regard 
to the South Manchuria Railway. Instead Japan and China, 
by the treaty of 1915, extended the term of the South Man- 
churia Railway to the year 2002, i.e., for 99 years from 1903, 
with no purchase privilege for China until that year, when 
the railway will be returned to China without charge. By 
the same treaty the term of the Antung-Mukden line, which 
was to have expired in 1923, was extended to 2007, i.e., for 99 
years from 1908, when the railway was completed. 

Now the 1915 treaty was a result of the famous “twenty- 
one” demands presented to China by Japan. On that ground 
China disputes its validity. Her argument is that the 1915 
treaty was signed under duress, that is, after Japan presented 
an ultimatum to China. Japan, on the other hand, points out 
that on February 12, 1915, that is, only twenty-four days after 
the presentation of the “twenty-one” demands, and eighty-five 
days before the presentation of the ultimatum, the Chinese 
Government offered a counter proposal in which it rejected 
some of the Japanese demands, but agreed to extend to 99 
years the lease of Port Arthur and Dairen as well as the term 
of the South Manchuria Railway. (It also agreed to recog- 
nize Japan’s succession to former German rights in Shantung.) 
All this is unequivocally stated in the Chinese diplomatic 
note handed to the Japanese minister at Peking on the above- 
named date. By April 17 all of the other essential points had 
been agreed upon, Japan having withdrawn Group V of the 
demands and having also made further concessions in other 
respects. In the “Biography” of Count Kato, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister who was responsible for the “twenty-one” 
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demands, it is stated that a Chinese representative in the 19/5 
negotiations informally asked the Japanese to issue an ulti- 
matum because it would make it easier for the Chinese 
Government to sign the treaty, affording it a plausible excuse 
before those who had been opposed to the treaty. 


LEASE OF PORT ARTHUR AND DAIREN 

"THE 1915 treaty also extended the lease of Port Arthur 

and Dairen (or the Kwanturg territory), which was to 
have expired in 1923, to 1997, that is, 99 years from 1898. 
when the lease was first obtained by Russia. The territory, 
small as it is, is considered indispensable to the South Man- 
churia Railway as its base of operation. It is here that a 
magnificent harbor was constructed, Dairen, the best in the 
Orient, as an outlet to Manchurian produce, present and 
potential. The seashores of the territory are also extensively 
used to obtain salt, a necessity for which Japan almost entirely 
relies upon foreign sources. 

In 1923 China virtually asked for the rendition of the 
territory, and in the last few years she has been pressing the 
same demand. Her argument in this respect is the same as 
that used in the case of the South Manchuria Railway, 
namely, that the 1915 treaty was signed under duress. Japan, 
on the other hand, contends that in the light of the recognized 
principles of international law, this Chinese argument has no 
foundation, because the issuance of an ultimatum, even with- 
out a Chinese request or suggestion, is not a form of duress 
which invalidates a resultant treaty. Had the Chinese dele- 
gation been physically compelled to sign the treaty, with a 
gun pointed at them, that would have been another mat- 
ter. Nothing of that sort happened in the 1915 negotia- 
tions. If, the Japanese argue, the 1915 treaty were scrapped 
on the Chinese theory of duress, numerous treaties between 
other countries would be exposed to a similar treatment, thus 
throwing international relations into chaos. Once Japan were 
forced to give up Port Arthur and Dairen on the duress 
theory, the fate of the British possessions of Hongkong and 
Kowloon would also be sealed, for China has never conceded 
that they rightfully belonged to England, though they were 
ceded by treaty after the so-called “opium war,” whose real 
cause, as many American and British authorities admit, was 
not opium, but China’s refusal to deal with the British upon 
equal terms. 
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THE QUESTION OF PARALLEL LINES 


N connection with the railway question in Manchuria the 
most important matter to be considered is the parallel rail- 
ways built by China, or more accurately the Manchurian 
Government, on either side of the main line of the South 
Manchuria Railway. These parallel lines are the Kirin- 
Hailung-Mukden line (295 miles) and the Paiyantala-Taku- 
shan line (134 miles), both in operation, and the Taonan- 
Paiyantala line (140 miles) partly under construction. This 
violates the following agreement in the protocol annexed to the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty signed at Peking in December, 1905: 


The Chinese Government engage, for the purpose of protecting 
the interests of the South Manchuria Railway, not to construct 
prior to the recovery by them of the said railway, any branch line 
in the neighborhood of and parallel to that railway, or any branch 
line which would be prejudicial to the interests of the above- 
mentioned railway. 


This agreement was nothing new. It was but an emulation 
of examples set by other Powers. Before 1905 practically all 
nations or corporations interested in railway enterprise in 
China had included much the same stipulation in their rail- 
way agreements with the Chinese Government. A_ few 
examples will suffice. The agreement, signed on July 13, 
1900, between the Chinese Government and the American- 
China Development Company, an American corporation, 
which was interested in the construction of the Hankow- 
Canton Railway, had this provision: 


Without the express consent in writing of the director general 
and the American company, no other rival railway detrimental to 
the business of the same is to be permitted, and no parallel roads to 
the Canton-Hankow line are to be allowed to the injury of the 
latter’s interest, within the area served by the Canton-Hankow 
main line or branch lines. 


Much the same provisions are found in the agreements of 
July, 1903, and of March, 1907, both between the Chinese 
Government and the British and Chinese Corporation, Lim- 
ited—one for the construction of the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway, the other for the Canton-Kowloon Railway. Ger- 
many and Russia, before 1905, each made similar railway 
agreements with China in the regions in which they were 
respectively interested. 
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So much for the legal aspect of the parallel lines. The 
next important question is whether the parallel lines built and 
planned by China are of a nature to jeopardize the interest 
of the Japanese system. This question cannot be determined 
by merely considering the distance between the parallels. 
More essential than the mere matter of distance are consid- 
erations of topography, population, and produce of the terri- 
tory through which they run. In a country yet sparsely 
settled, with cities and towns far apart, and with its produce 
comparatively limited, parallel lines, even many tens of miles 
apart, come in direct competition. Even more serious is the 
widely practiced interference of the Chinese authorities with 
the traffic of the railways. Very often the choice between the 
Chinese and the Japanese lines is not left to the discretion of 
the shippers or of the passengers, but is dictated by the local 
authorities in favor of their own lines. Under such circum- 
stances there can be no fair competition based upon efficiency. 
So common is this official interference that even the Wash- 
ington Conference, at the instance of the British delegation, 
inserted in the nine-power “open door” treaty the following 
article: 

China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in 

China, she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of any 

kind. In particular, there ‘shall be no discrimination whatever, 

direct or indirect, in respect of charges or of facilities on the ground 

of the nationality of passengers or the countries from which or to 

which they are proceeding, or the origin or ownership of goods or 

the country from which or to which they are consigned, or the 

nationality or ownership of the ship or other means of conveying 

such passengers or goods before or after their transport on the 

Chinese railways. 


It is essential to bear in mind that these parallel lines are 
primarily military lines conceived by the late war lord Chang 
Tso-lin and his son Chang Hsueh-liang to expedite the trans- 
portation of their troops from Kirin and Heilungkiang 
provinces into South Manchuria and often into China proper 
in the periodic civil wars which they themselves promoted 
or in which they were involved. One of the Changs’ standing 
complaints was that the South Manchuria Railway, which 
did not want Manchuria mixed up in civil war, refused to 
carry Chinese troops. It was primarily to overcome this 
general rule of the Japanese railway that the Changs, in 
defiance of the agreement of 1905, built parallel lines. But 
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to maintain these lines for war purposes it is also necessary to 
use them for commercial transportation, which is the only 
source of income. And the Changs used them for this purpose 
in the unfair manner we have just described. Had they been 
actuated by consideration of economic needs only these paral- 
lel lines might not have been built at all. 

In connection with the parallel lines, it is important to 
note that the money which built these lines came mostly from 
the receipts of railways (not parallel lines) built by Japanese 
engineers for the Manchurian Government with loans ad- 
vanced by the South Manchuria Railway or Japanese banks. 
These Japanese-financed, but Chinese-owned, railways are the 
Ssupingkai-Chenchiatun-Taonan line with the Paiyantala 
branch, 264 miles in all, and Taonan-Anganchi (Tsitsihar) 
line, 141 miles. The Japanese loans on these lines amount to 
some 143,000,000 yen. The Manchurian Government has 
never paid a cent either on principal or for interest. Instead 
it has built parallel lines to the South Manchuria Railway 
with money obtained from the above-named J apanese-financed 
railways. Although these Japanese loans are secured on the 
property of the railways and their receipts, the Japanese 
creditors have no control over their management or their 
revenue. In the case of Ssupingkai-Chenchiatun-Taonan line, 
a Japanese accountant, a Japanese maintenance engineer, and 
a Japanese traffic manager are employed. But these have no 
power of initiative, and in any case their authority has been 
reduced to less than nominal by the Manchurian militarist 
authorities. In the case of the Taonan-Anganchi (Tsitsihar) 
railway, the Manchurian Government under Chang Hsueh- 
liang refused to appoint any Japanese, although the loan 
agreement stipulates for the appointment of a Japanese 
“adviser” who is to examine the revenue and expenditure of 
the railway. (An Associated Press dispatch dated Tokyo, 
November 14, 1931, says that “the Taonan-Anganchi railroad 
is to be administered by a board of directors under a Japanese 
adviser.” Evidently Japan utilized the present occasion of 
military operations to put into effect the stipulation which 
protracted diplomatic negotiations had failed to do.) 

In this connection it is interesting to note the following 
statement made in 1927 by Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka, then vice 
president of the South Manchuria Railway: 

“The Japanese Government and the South Manchuria 
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Railway, in dealing with the question of parallel railways, 
are concerned mainly with the principle that existing treaties 
and agreements, as long as they are binding, must be observed, 
Once this point is recognized, the question of constructing 
projected Chinese railways will be comparatively easy to 
settle.” 

If this represents the view of the Japanese Government, 
the point at issue is not whether China shall or shall not build 
parallel lines, but whether she shall recognize her treaty 
obligations. If she recognizes them and confers with Japan 
in a friendly spirit before embarking upon the construction 
of such lines, Japan will, according to Mr. Matsuoka, 
respond in a like spirit. 


KIRIN-KOREAN RAILWAY DISPUTE 


ANOTHER railway dispute, which looms large upon the 

Sino-Japanese diplomatic horizon, relates to the project 
of extending the Kirin-Tunhua line to Huining, on the Ko- 
rean border, where it is to effect a junction with the Korean 
railway. As far back as September 4, 1909, China signed an 
agreement known as the Chientao Agreement, whereby she 


was to build a 260-mile railway from Kirin to Huining with 
Japan’s financial aid. Soon came the Chinese revolution 
which overthrew the Manchu dynasty, and this railway proj- 
ect long remained in abeyance. In 1918, however, China 
renewed and reaffirmed the pledge of 1909. Under this new 
agreement the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Bank of Chosen 
(Korea) and the Bank of Taiwan (Formosa) were to furnish 
the necessary fund, of which 10,000,000 yen was at once paid 
to the Chinese Government. After much delay caused by the 
Central Government working at cross-purposes with the local 
authorities in Manchuria, work was finally commenced in 
1926 on the Kirin-Tunhua section (132 miles) of the afore- 
said Kirin-Huining line. It was completed in 1928 at a cost 
of 24,000,000 yen, which sum was advanced by the South 
Manchuria Railway with the understanding that it was only a 
part of the project defined by the agreements of 1909 and of 
1918. But when this section was built, China refused to pro- 
ceed on the remaining 128 miles. This left the already con- 
structed section in a state of suspense, not of much use to 
China and of no use at all to Japan. 
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The project of the Kirin-Korean railway is a project of 
vision. It is conceived in the hope of bringing Manchuria’s 
products, which feed the Japanese population as well as 
Japanese mills and factories, a few hundred miles nearer 
Japan’s doors than is possible by any of the existing routes of 
transportation. The line, if built, will afford the Manchurian 
interior a new sea outlet at the Korean port of Seishin, which 
in turn will be linked to the Japanese port of Tsuruga across 
the Japan Sea, thus opening a new trade lane between Man- 
churia and Japan, perhaps two hundred miles shorter than 
the Dairen-Shimonoseki route. 


THE QUESTION OF RAILWAY GUARDS 


APAN’S right to place guards along the lines of the South 
Manchuria Railway is based upon the 1905 Portsmouth 
Treaty with Russia as well as the 1905 Peking Agreement 
with China, which entitles her to maintain her own railway 
guards until “China shall have become herself capable of 
affording full protection of the lives and property of foreign- 
ers.” The number of guards thus maintained shall not exceed 
fifteen per kilometre. On this basis Japan may keep some 
15,000 guards in the railway zone. But the actual number 
stationed has seldom exceeded 10,000, and during the several 
years before the Manchurian situation became tense it had 
been about 7,000. 

At the Washington Conference of 1921-22 the Chinese 
delegation demanded the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Chinese soil. This Japan, along with the other Powers, 
accepted with one reservation, that her railway guards in 
Manchuria be permitted to remain. In justification of this 
reservation the Japanese delegation made this statement: 


It is a measure of absolute necessity under the existing state of 
affairs in Manchuria—a region which has been made notorious by 
the activity of mounted bandits. Even in the presence of Japanese 
troops, these bandits have made repeated attempts to raid the railway 
zone. In a large number of cases they have cut telegraph lines and 
committed other acts of ravage. Their lawless activity on an ex- 
tended scale has, however, been effectively checked by Japanese 
railway guards, and general security has been maintained for 
civilian residents in and around the railway zone. . . . In such a 
situation it is not possible for Japan to forego the right, or rather 
the duty, of maintaining railway guards in Manchuria, whose 
presence is duly recognized by treaty. 
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Nor were the Powers signatory to the Peking protocol 
concluded in the wake of the Boxer disturbance willing to 
withdraw the foreign troops stationed by that protocol along 
the railway between Peking and Tientsin. The result was a 
resolution by which the Powers signified their intention to 
withdraw their troops “now on duty without the authority of 
any treaty or agreement.” The understanding was that troops 
stationed w1th the authority of treaty should not be disturbed. 

The Chinese demand for the withdrawal of the Japanese 
railway guards is based, not upon any material progress of 
her internal administration, but upon the fact that in March, 
1920, Russia lost the right to station her troops along the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. China’s argument is that since this 
Japanese privilege was bequeathed by Russia through the 
Portsmouth Treaty of 1905, the loss of the same privilege by 
Russia in North Manchuria should logically entail the same 
loss by Japan in South Manchuria. This argument might 
have some force if the Russian relinquishment of the right 
were a voluntary act inspired by the improvement of Man- 
churia’s internal condition. On the contrary, Russia had no 
intention of relinquishing it. The fact was that in March, 
1920, due to the demoralization which crept into North Man- 
churia in the wake of the Bolshevist revolution, the Russian 
railway guards and the Russian employees of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway were on the verge of mutiny and strike. 
Taking advantage of this condition the Manchurian Govern- 
ment under the late General Chang Tso-lin disarmed the 
Russian guards and placed its own troops along the railway. 
No sooner was this change effected than the Russians in 
North Manchuria were up in arms against it, but they were 
powerless to regain the lost right, as they had no home gov- 
ernment to back them up. 

By the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1924 Russia acquiesced in the 
fait accompli in the matter of railway guards, and raised no 
objection to the guarding of the Chinese Eastern Railway by 
Chinese soldiers. But since 1924 many a scale has fallen from 
the eyes of Soviet Russia. The result is that since the Sino- 
Russian military clash of 1929, the Soviet has been negotiat- 
ing to regain the right to place its own soldiers along the 
Chinese Eastern Railway at least to the extent of fifty per 
cent of the necessary strength. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE RAILWAY ZONE 


ARtiCee 6 of the original railway agreement signed 
between China and Russia in 1896 reads as follows: 


The lands actually necessary for the construction, operation, and 
protection of the line, as also the lands in the vicinity of the line 
necessary for procuring sand, stone, lime, etc., will be turned over 
to the Company free, if these lands are the property of the State; if 
they belong to individuals, they will be turned over to the Company 
either upon a single payment or upon an annual rental to the 
proprietors at current prices. The land belonging to the Company 
shall be exempt from all land taxes. 

The Company shall have the absolute and exclusive right of 
administration of its lands. (La Sociéte aura le droit absolu et 
exclusif de l’administration de ses terrains. ) 

The Company shall have the right to construct on these lands 
buildings of all sorts, and likewise to construct and operate the 
telegraph necessary for all the needs of the line. 


Upon the strength of this provision the South Manchuria 
Railway, which inherited all the railway rights of Russia, 
has acqui:ed, mostly by purchase, tracts of land at the more 
important of the railway stations. These lands, together with 
the right of way along the 691 miles of the South Manchuria 


Railway tracks, total 108 square miles. At such stations as 
Mukden and Changchun they have been developed into 
sizable towns with all modern improvements. Under the 
administration of the South Manchuria Railway these tracts 
of land have become so many oases, in a vast desert of mal- 
administration. Lured by the peace, comfort, and conven- 
ience afforded in the railway zone, 230,000 Chinese have 
settled there, outnumbering their Japanese neighbors two to 
one. This is an increase of fourteenfold in the last twenty 
years. 

Not only has the South Manchuria Railway Company 
laid modern roads and installed modern water, light, gas and 
telephone systems on these railway lands, but it has built 
schools and hospitals for the benefit of both Japanese and 
Chinese. In short, the company exercises the “absolute and 
exclusive right of administration.” For many years this right 
was never contested by China. In fact it was long taken for 
granted. But in the last few years China has been disputing 
the legality of this right. Her argument is that these lands, 
which have been developed into so many small modern towns 
by the railway administration, are not exactly the “lands 
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actually necessary for the construction, operation, and pro- 
tection” of the railway. Japan, on the other hand, contends 
that they are necessary for the successful operation of the 
line, because the railway is bound to suffer seriously if these 
areas are to revert to medieval misrule. That is a point yet 
to be thrashed out. Parenthetically, Japan wants to retain 
extraterritoriality in these small railway areas until the 
Powers are convinced that the Chinese judiciary is advanced 
enough to safeguard the rights of foreigners. 


THE PROBLEM OF LAND LEASE 


HE 1915 “Treaty Respecting South Manchuria and East- 
ern Inner Mongolia” contains these provisions: 


Article 2. The subjects of Japan shall be permitted in South 
Manchuria to lease land necessary either for erecting buildings fo: 
various commercial and industrial uses or for agricultural purposes. 

Article 4. The Government of China shall permit joint under- 
takings, in Eastern Inner Mongolia, of the subjects of Japan and 
citizens of China, in agriculture and in industries auxiliary thereto. 


As a matter of fact these provisions have never been put 
into effect, because the Chinese and Manchurian Govern- 


ments have by various means made it impossible for the 
Japanese to lease land, either independently or jointly with 
the Chinese. Only a month after the above treaty was signed, 
the Chinese Government issued a presidential mandate (dated 
June 24, 1915) declaring those “conspiring with foreigners 
against the interests of the State” traitors subject to death 
penalty. The object of this mandate was to punish as traitors 
those who might lease land to Japanese. Since then both the 
Peking and the Mukden Governments have issued numerous 
administrative orders, virtually forbidding land transactions 
between the Chinese and the Japanese. To evade these orders, 
lease is sometimes made in secrecy, sometimes in the name of 
a Chinese. But if such evasions are discovered the Chinese 
landowner or Chinese “dummy” is severely punished. When 
a Japanese leases land in the name of a Chinese, he is often 
forced to pay “hush money” both to the “dummy” and to the 
authorities. Not infrequently Chinese landowners enter into 
conspiracy to “squeeze” Japanese tenants. 

Another difficulty comes from the fact that there is no 
clear and generally recognized line of demarcation between 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. This is very 
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important, because it is only in South Manchuria that the 
Japanese have a treaty right to lease land. In Eastern Inner 
Mongolia only joint agricultural undertakings between the 
Japanese and the Chinese are permitted—which is of no 
value, as such joint undertakings are never satisfactory. The 
Manchurian authorities, in order to keep out the Japanese 
agriculturists from Eastern Inner Mongolia, draw arbitrary 
boundary lines on the map, and then shift them to invalidate 
any specific lease which is not to their liking. 


JAPAN’S MINING RIGHTS 


LONG with the railway, coal and iron mining is the most 
important Japanese enterprise in Manchuria. Japan 
produces little iron and no coking coal at home. For this 
reason the Fushun coal mine, acquired by Japan through the 
treaties of 1905, and the An Shan Chan iron mine, acquired 
by the agreement of 1915, are considered most essential to her 
industrial existence. 

In regard to the Fushun coal mine, China has been pro- 
testing against the South Manchuria Railway Company’s new 
enterprise to obtain petroleum from coal shale. China argues 
that the Company’s right is limited to coal mining and does 
not include the manufacture of shale oil. Both legally and 
from the standpoint of common sense this argument is con- 
trary to general understanding and interpretation. 

Another question in connection with the Fushun mine is 
that of export duty on the coal obtained therefrom. By an 
agreement of 1911 the duty is fixed at ten sen per ton until 
1970. Recently China, without due process of diplomatic 
negotiation to revise that agreement, arbitrarily increased the 
export duty to forty sen per ton. Japan objects to this violation 
of treaty as a matter of principle. 

As to the An Shan iron mine the Chinese Government, as 
such, has not as yet taken any positive measure to check 
the Japanese enterprise, but the so-called Foreign Policy 
Association and other anti-Japanese organizations, which are 
known to enjoy Chinese official support, have launched viru- 
lent agitation against it. This enterprise, in conformity with 
the mining laws of China, is a joint enterprise between the 
South Manchuria Railway and a body of Chinese. These 
Chinese partners have of late been the targets of attack by the 
agitators. Even their lives have been in danger. Furthermore, 
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the landowners who leased the mining area to this Sino- 
Japanese joint company have been threatened with severe 
penalty on the ground that the lease contract is in violation 
of the presidential mandate of June 24, 1915 (mentioned in 
a previous passage), as well as of many edicts and orders for- 
bidding lease of land to the Japanese. The agitators ignore 
the fact that the lessee in this case is not a Japanese but a Sino- 
Japanese corporation and that, in the light of the 1915 treaty, 
the lease is entirely legal. 


KOREAN DIFFICULTIES 


"THE organized persecution of the Koreans by the Chinese 

has been a cause of great embarrassment to Japan, for 
Japan’s failure to protect these Koreans, who are Japanese 
subjects, cannot but prove detrimental to Japanese prestige 
in Korea and an encouragement to the Korean independents. 
Japan, of course, does not hold the Chinese or Manchurian 
Governments responsible for the sporadic acts of individual 
Chinese, but she insists that the Government should not 
encourage and instigate organized pogroms against the Ko- 
reans. 

Korean emigration to Manchuria is of ancient origin. 
Before Japan annexed Korea there had already been a large 
Korean colony in what was commonly known as Chientao, a 
territory of some 1,550 square miles contiguous to the penin- 
sula. In that region there were, at the time of the Japanese 
absorption of Korea, only some 27,000 Chinese, as against 
83,000 Koreans. It was for the purpose of safeguarding these 
Korean immigrants that Japan in 1909 concluded with China 
“An Agreement Relating to the Chientao Region.” 

With the development of Japanese railways in Manchuria 
and the consequent progress of its trade and agriculture, 
Korean immigrants penetrated farther into the interior in the 
Kirin and Fengtien provinces beyond the pale of Japanese 
authority. Today there are almost a million Koreans in 
Manchuria. These Koreans, or most of them, expect Japan 
to protect them. But Japan is not the mistress of Manchuria. 
Outside the small tracts of railway land totaling only 100 
square miles Japan has no police power. The Koreans in the 
interior, therefore, cannot be protected by Japan except 
through diplomatic channels. But Japan’s diplomatic repre- 
sentations to China on this question, as on many others, have 
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never brought results. If Japan protests to Mukden, she is 
told to talk to Nanking. If she protests to Nanking, Nanking 
tells her to go to Mukden. If she protests to both, the answer 
is the usual non possumus. The solution seems to lie in the 
Koreans becoming Chinese by naturalization. But they do 
not want to be naturalized, for they think that once they give 
up Japanese nationality they will lose the last hope of protec- 
tion, and would be entirely at the mercy of the Chinese. Nor 
has the Manchurian Government had any fixed policy in 
regard to the status of the Koreans. Before the Japanese 
annexation of Korea, China treated the Koreans in Manchu- 
ria as Chinese subjects because she had from time immemorial 
regarded Korea as her vassal or protectorate. The Koreans 
who had already settled in Manchuria should have been 
permitted to remain Chinese subjects even after the Japanese 
annexation of Korea, if China had respected the modern 
principles of law. On the contrary, these old residents as well 
as new immigrants were now regarded as aliens and were 
subjected to various forms of inconvenience and mistreatment. 
Some of the local Chinese authorities would force them to 
become Chinese subjects at a fee of $20 per head. Others 
would not permit them to be naturalized. Nor has the Central 
Manchurian Government at Mukden had any uniform policy. 
In any case, whether naturalized or not, the lot of the Koreans 
in Manchuria is becoming harder and harder. Within the 
last twelvemonth innumerable cases of persecution have been 
reported, of which four outstanding ones may be noted. 

First, at Sanhsingpao, on the pretext of an error in the 
contract, Koreans were dispossessed of a lease of 1,000 acres 
of paddy fields which they had reclaimed by ten years’ work, 
and were forced to abandon their irrigation plan. Second, at 
Santokwan, eight Korean families cultivating twenty Chinese 
acres were turned out on the ground that they were not 
naturalized. Thirdly, at Penshi, Koreans, who had erected 
houses with material bought from Chinese suppliers, were 
arrested and had their houses torn down on the charge that 
the wood had been stolen from Chinese forests. 

Latest of all came the Wanpaoshan affair, which attracted 
world-wide attention. Wanpaoshan is a low hill, or rather 
slope, eighteen miles from Changchun, the northern terminal 
of the South Manchuria Railway. Between the slope and the 
River Itung stretches a marshy plain, hitherto uncultivated. 
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On the initiative of a Chinese named Ho Yuang-te a kind of 
syndicate of the owners of the undeveloped land was formed 
and 500 acres of swamp was leased to a group of Korean 
immigrants, who undertook to irrigate it, paying a rent in rice 
equivalent to $3,500 gold annually. A ten-year lease was 
signed, the Chinese local officials consented to the project, 
and the Koreans began digging an irrigation ditch. 

Jealousy was aroused amongst the Chinese landowners by 
one of their number who failed to get an expected commis. 
sion, and in time a certain amount of local excitement was 
generated by the circulation of stories among Chinese farmers 
and authorities to the effect that the irrigation works would 
flood all the surrounding country, prevent river navigation, 
etc. Being assured that their lease was in order, however, and 
promising not to let their project interfere with the rights of 
their surrounding neighbors, the Koreans continued digging 
their ditch. It was plain upon investigation that the nature of 
the ground made flooding impossible. 

By May 25, after five miles of ditch had been completed, 
work was forcibly stopped by Chinese police, who arrested 
the leaders. Though they were subsequently released upon 


protest by the Japanese Consul, their dam was destroyed by 
the invasion of a mob of Chinese farmers and (it is alleged) 
police on July 1. Shots were exchanged between members of 
the mob and the Japanese police sent to the scene, but none 
were injured. The mob gradually dispersed and in a few days 
the district was quiet. No troops were sent by either Chinese 
or Japanese. 


THE LAND OF PROMISE? 


SUCH is the intricate and troublous situation. Yet in spite 

of it all Manchuria has made phenomenal economic 
progress since the advent of Japanese enterprise. Before 1906 
the Manchurians barely eked out a living by raising beans 
and millet for which there was no market to speak of outside 
of Manchuria. Today the beans and bean products alone are 
exported to the extent of 425,000,000 haikwan taels a year, for 
the Japanese created a world-wide market for them. 

In 1907 the foreign trade of Manchuria, both import and 
export, amounted to only 25,000,000 haikwan taels. In 1929 
it was 755,200,000 haikwan taels. Its imports alone totalled 
330,000,000 haikwan taels in 1929, of which Japan supplied 
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126,000,000, the United States 26,000,000, Germany 8,500,000, 
England 9,670,000. In the twenty-two years ending March 
31, 1929, the South Manchuria Railway Company alone 
bought from abroad 501,852,000 yen worth of material, of 
which the United States supplied 26 per cent, exceeded only 
by Japan’s 38 per cent. England’s share was less than 6 per 
cent. Of the entire rolling stock now owned by the company 
482 locomotives, 6,574 freight cars and 440 Pullman sleepers 
have been purchased in America. Practically all the steam 
shovels, cranes and dredges are of American origin, and no 
less than 90,000 tons of American steel rails have been used for 
its tracks. This is all the more significant when it is remem- 
bered that under the Russian régime the Manchurian railways 
were built and equipped exclusively with Russian material. 
This exclusive Russian policy was completely reversed in South 
Manchuria as soon as Japan took hold of the railway there. 
I do not close my eyes to the fact that the American cotton 
goods trade, which had entered Manchuria before the Russo- 
Japanese war, has steadily diminished before the competition 
of cheaper Japanese goods. But America’s comparatively 
small loss in this trade has been compensated many times in 
the phenomenal increase of American imports to Manchuria 
in other lines. 

Meanwhile the Chinese, attracted by the peace and pros- 
perity thus ushered in, have immigrated into Manchuria in 
large numbers. It is estimated that more than 5,000,000 have 
come to Manchuria in the last seven years. Had Manchuria 
been allowed to follow its natural course of development 
under the influence of Japanese initiative and Japanese enter- 
prise, its farmers, its merchants, its populace would have 
continued to prosper without setback or interruption. But 
Manchuria has not been allowed to follow such a course. On 
the contrary, its war lords, in order to satisfy their personal 
ambitions, maintained excessively large armies, and have 
repeatedly ventured beyond the Great Wall on reckless polit- 
ico-military misadventure. This naturally entailed enormous 
military expenditure which was met only by imposing confis- 
catory taxation upon the people and by issuing inconvertible 
paper money. Something like seven billion silver dollars of 
these worthless bills have been foisted upon the farmers in 
exchange for their crops. For several years it has been the 
practice of the Government at Mukden, through its Bank of 
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Manchuria, to buy up the crops, mostly beans, paying arbi- 
trary prices in inconvertible notes. In such circumstances the 
purchase was in effect a confiscation. This system ruined not 
only the farmers but also the merchants, both Japanese and 
natives, who dealt in Manchurian staples in a legitimate 
manner. On top of this confiscatory practice, the Mukden 
Government levied taxes which were staggering to the people. 

Such have been the blighting features of the “Land of 
Promise.” How to eliminate them and restore Manchuria on 
the path of prosperity and progress will and should be the 
first problem to which Chinese statesmanship, in codperation 
with Japanese, must address itself when peace is restored in 
Manchuria. It is reported that the Nationalist faction in the 
government, which is opposed to General Chiang Kai-shek 
and General Chang Hsueh-liang, advocates the ‘“demilitari- 
zation” of Manchuria by appointing a civilian as its governor 
who shall have no soldiers under him. Japan is reported to 
be favorably inclined towards this suggestion. In the absence 
of detailed information, it is impossible to express an opinion 
on the suggested plan, but it prima facie commends itself to 
serious consideration. Eventually some such plan will have 
to be worked out if Manchuria is to be the Land of Promise 
in name and in reality. 


Manchurian Backgrounds 
II 


By Suu-nsi Hsu 


HE Manchurian question, as far as the Japanese phase is 

concerned, may be viewed in two ways—(a) as “‘annexa- 
tion at work” or, as some of our Japanese friends would 
phrase it, “national defence by economic control,” and (b) as 
an aggregate of individual questions awaiting solution. 
Adopting the second alternative, one is at once presented with 
the following four problems: 1. Port Arthur and Talienwan; 
2. The South Manchuria Railway, including questions relat- 
ing to the Railway Company, railway settlements and railway 
guards; 3. Inland Japanese subjects, including inland con- 
sular jurisdiction, consular police and Korean allegiance; and 
4. Japanese political actions. 


PorT ARTHUR AND TALIENWAN 


Port Arthur and Talienwan, or the territories thereof, 
were originally leased by China to Russia in 1898 for a period 
of twenty-five years, but transferred after the Russo-Japanese 
War by Russia to Japan with the consent of China for the 
remainder of the term, 1.e., to the year 1923. In 1915, however, 
the original term was extended under the terms of the 
Twenty-one Demands to ninety-nine years, 1.e., to the year 
1997, 

The Chinese people maintain that these territories should 
be restored to China without further delay. Besides being 
Chinese, these territories are essential to the security of China, 
for their ports stand as sentinels to a sea into which open the 
great Manchurian and Hopei-Shantung plains. No territory 
held by a foreign Power on the Chinese littoral, ceded or 
leased, at present or in the past, has such a valuable strategic 
position with regard to the defence of China. 

On the other hand, there is no adequate reason for Japan 
to keep these territories. It may be recalled that they were 
first leased to Russia during the general scramble for ports 
initiated by Germany, and were granted with the express 
purpose of ensuring that “the Russian naval forces shall 
possess an entirely secure base on the littoral of northern 
China.” It is evident that the practical side of the purpose 
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has ceased to exist since the Russo-Japanese War, when 
Russia was eliminated from Far Eastern waters and the terrj- 
tories were transferred to an Asiatic Power. As to the political 
side, the maintenance of a balance of power, it is no less 
evident that the purpose has entirely disappeared with the 
restoration of the German leasehold of Kiaochou Bay and 
the British leasehold of Weihaiwai. 

Furthermore, the term of the lease has long expired 
according to the original grant, the date due being March 27, 
1923. It is true that in 1915 the term was extended to the year 
1997. But it must be remembered that the extension was made 
under the terms of the Twenty-one Demands, the validity of 
which has been challenged on the basis of equity and justice 
by the Chinese people and their government ever since. The 
Demands, it may be recalled, were presented by Japan to 
China, without provocation on the part of the latter, and not 
for the settlement of any pending controversy, at a time when 
the Republican régime was threatened by a monarchical 
movement, and the government exercised only a de facto 
power. It might be assumed that, in view of these circum- 
stances, the Japanese people would not insist upon the terms 
of the treaties concluded under them. 

Perhaps if the Japanese people were to put themselves in 
the position of the Chinese, they would not insist upon main- 
taining the lease any longer. It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
on the fact that two wars have already been fought over the 
question of the leases on the Chinese littoral, and that on each 
occasion Chinese neutrality was seriously compromised. Suf- 
fice it to point out that the territories have not been used in the 
proper way. The Governor of Kwantung, says one Japanese 
Imperial Ordinance, is to exercise control over the police 
affairs of the railway lines in South Manchuria. The Com- 
mander of the Kwantung Army, says another Japanese Im- 
perial Ordinance, is to have command over the military forces 
in South Manchuria and to be responsible for the protection 
of the railway lines in the same region, with power to employ 
military forces and to adopt such expedient military measures 
as occasion may require. It is evident that Port Arthur and 
Talienwan not only serve as a base of operation against 
Chinese rights, but also constitute a constant menace to the 
security of the Chinese nation. 
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THE SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY 


Ts South Manchuria Railway consists of (a) the South 
Manchuria Railway proper, 1.e., the Dairen-Changchun 
line, and (b) the Antung-Mukden line, together with their 
respective branches. The Dairen-Changchun line was orig- 
inally the principal section of the South Manchurian Branch 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway transferred by Russia to 
Japan with the consent of China after the Russo-Japanese 
War. The Antung-Mukden line was originally a light railway 
built by Japan for military purposes during the last-men- 
tioned war, and reconstructed thereafter with the permission 
of China for ordinary transportation purposes. 

According to the original grants the Dairen-Changchun 
line was to be subject to repurchase thirty-six years after the 
line was opened for traffic, t.e., in the year 1939, or to pass to 
China free of charge eighty years after the same date, 7.e., in 
the year 1983, while the Antung-Mukden line was to be 
subject to repurchase fifteen years after the completion of the 
reconstruction, calculated to fall on 1923, the date on which 
the lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan was expected to 
expire. However, under the terms of the Twenty-one De- 
mands both concessions were extended to ninety-nine years, 
the year 2002 being fixed as the date for the restoration of the 
Dairen-Changchun line, and the year 2007 for the redemption 
of the Antung-Mukden line. . 

What has to be settled concerning the South Manchuria 
Railway is therefore whether Japan should let China repur- 
chase the two railways according to their respective original 
grants. When this is being discussed, attention should also be 
drawn to three other questions. 


The Railway Company 


The South Manchuria Railway is a Japanese joint-stock 
company in operation of the two railways. It has a capital of 
440,000,000 yen, of which one-half is owned by the Japanese 
government and the other by a small group of Japanese 
capitalists. It is managed by a president and a vice-president, 
both appointed by the Japanese government with Imperial 
sanction; four or more directors appointed by the govern- 
ment from shareholders of certain standing; and three to five 
supervisors elected by the shareholders. It is further placed 
under the supervision of the Governor of Kwantung. 
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The Company was first established as a railway transpor- 
tation concern on June 7, 1906, to exploit the two railway 
concessions. In the meantime Japan came to conceive of 4 
larger mission for the Company, and on August 1, 1906, she 
authorized it to engage also in “lines of accessory business for 
the benefit of the railway,” including “mining, especially the 
operation of the coal mines at Fushun and Yentai,” which 
Japan had just seized, “business relating to the land and 
buildings on land attached to the railways,” and “any other 
business for which the permission of the Government may be 
given.” At present the activities of the Company cover a wide 
field. In the first place, it operates railways, factories, harbor 
works, mines, iron-foundries, shipping, electric and gas sery- 
ices, hotels and ceramic works, some by the Company itself 
and some by collateral companies. Secondly, it acts as the 
financier to a large number of private Japanese enterprises in 
Manchuria and from time to time supplies loans to the 
Chinese government for the construction of railways which 
Japan would like to see developed. Thirdly, it maintains the 
municipal administration, other than police, of the areas it 
reserves for trade and residence, t.e., the railway settlements. 


Railway Settlements 


Railway Settlements are areas marked out by the Railway 
Company for the purpose of trade and residence at various 
stations along the two railways, with a total of forty square 
miles and one-quarter. In these areas Japan claims not only 
the right of municipal administration for the Railway 
Company outside of police, but also police jurisdiction for 
herself. She also maintains therein postal and telegraphic 
services. As matters stand, municipal administration other 
than police is carried on by the “local department” of the 
Railway Company, and police jurisdiction, by the Kwantung 
Governor through the Japanese consular officials in Manchu- 
ria appointed as secretaries of the Governor. 


Railway Guards 


Railway guards were kept by Japan along the railways 
after the Russo-Japanese War originally on the ground of the 
post bellum disorder in Manchuria, but have been main- 
tained there ever since against Chinese protests. They consist 


of the following kinds: 
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(a) One division of regular troops with headquarters at 
Liaoyang and garrison points at Changchun, Kungtsuling, 
Tiehling, Mukden, Liaoyang and Haicheng, besides Port 
Arthur in the Leased Territory; and 

(b) Six battalions of specially organized guards stationed 
along the railways with headquarters at Kungtsuling. 

The railway guards are under the control of the Com- 
mander of the Kwantung Army with headquarters in the 
Leased Territory, who, according to the Japanese Imperial 
Ordinance of April 12, 1919, is to “have command over the 
military forces in the Kwantung Province and South Man- 
churia”; to “be responsible for the defence of the Kwantung 
Province and the protection of the railway lines in South 
Manchuria”; and to “have the power to employ military 
forces” in discharging his duties, “when he deems it neces- 
sary.” The article containing the last provision continues: 


The Commander shall comply with the request of the Governor 
of Kwantung for the despatch of troops necessary for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order in the region under the Governor’s jurisdic- 
tion, as well as in connection with police affairs in the lands attached 
to the South Manchuria Railway; but he may adopt such expedient 
military measure as occasion may require in case of emergency too 
urgent to wait for a request from the Governor. Any such contin- 
gencies as the foregoing shall be reported to the Minister of War 
and the Chief of the General Staff. 


The Chinese people maintain, first, that China should be 
allowed to repurchase the two railways together with their 
“accessory businesses” according to the ortginal grants; and, 
secondly, that pending the consummation of the process the 
following steps should be taken: 


(a) Reorganization of the Railway Company with the 
object of bringing it under Chinese control, and putting it on 
a purely commercial basis; 

(b) Rendition of the railway settlements to the Chinese 
Government to be incorporated into municipalities; 

(c) Withdrawal of the railway guards. 


Reorganization of the Railway Company 


_The steps to be taken pending the repurchase of the 
railways will merely put these railways on the basis originally 
contemplated. Article VIII of the agreement of March 27, 
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1898, granting the concession for the South Manchurian 
Branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway of which the Dairen- 
Changchun line originally formed a part, reads: 


The Chinese Government agrees that the concessions granted by 
it in 1896 to the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, from the date 
of the signature of the present agreement shall be extended to the 
connecting branch which is to be built from one of the stations of 
the main line to Ta-lien-wan All the stipulations of the 
contract concluded by the Chinese Government with the Russo- 
Chinese Bank on August 27 (September 8), 1896, shall apply 
scrupulously to these supplementary branches Consent to the 
construction of the railway on the basis indicated shall never under 
any form serve as a pretext for the seizure of Chinese territory or 
for an encroachment on the sovereign rights of China. 


The contract of 1896 declares in its preamble that “the 
Chinese Government having decided upon the construction 
of a railway line, establishing direct communication between 
the city of Chita and the Russian South Ussuri Railway, 
entrusts the construction and operation of this railway to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank.” It then lays down the first condition 
as follows: 


The Russo-Chinese Bank will establish for the construction and 
operation of this railway a company under the name of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company. 

The seal which this company will employ will be given to it by 
the Chinese Government. The statutes of this Company will be in 
conformity with the Russian usages in regard to railways. The 
shares of the Company can be acquired only by Chinese and Russian 
subjects. The president of this Company will be named by the 
Chinese Government, but paid by the Company. He may have his 
residence in Peking. 

It will be the duty of the president to see particularly to the 
scrupulous fulfilment of the obligations . . . . of the Railway Com- 
pany towards the Chinese Government; he will furthermore be 
responsible for the relations... . of the Railway Company with the 
Chinese Government and the central and local authorities. 


As to the Antung-Mukden line, Additional Article VI of 
the treaty of Peking granting the concession reads: 


The Imperial Chinese Government agrees that Japan has the 
right to maintain and work the military railway line constructed 
between Antung and Mukden and to improve the said line so as to 
make it fit for the conveyance of commercial and industrial goods of 
all nations The Chinese Government will . . . . appoint a 
Commissioner to look after the business relating to the railway as 
is provided in the agreement relating to the Chinese Eastern Rail- 


way. 
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From the foregoing treaty provisions two points are clear. 
In the first place, these railways were for the establishment of 
communication, as it was put in one case, or “the conveyance 
of commercial and industrial goods of all nations,” as it was 
put in another case. In the second place, although these rail- 
ways were to be constructed and operated by a company, the 
statutes of which were to be in conformity with the usages of 
a foreign Power in regard to railways, or to be maintained, 
worked and improved by a foreign Power, as the case may 
be, they were to be so constructed and operated, or so main- 
tained, worked and improved under a, President or Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Chinese Government. It follows, 
therefore, that the South Manchuria Railway Company as it 
exists at present, with its presidents and directors appointed 
by the Japanese Government and its business placed under 
the supervision of the Governor of Kwantung, needs to be 
thoroughly reorganized to be able to meet the requirements 
concerning control provided in the agreements; and that not 
only should such features as railway settlements and military 
guards be abolished, but the activities of the Railway Com- 
pany should also be restricted to what are strictly transporta- 
tion and matters properly incidental thereto. 


Rendition of the Railway Settlements 

It has been claimed that railway settlements and guards 
have a treaty basis of their own. Referring to the former it is 
said that Article VI of the contract of 1896 confers upon the 
Railway Company the “absolute and exclusive right of 
administration of its lands,” and hence the right of municipal 
government on such of its lands as are set aside as settlements. 
It is necessary therefore to examine the article referred to, 
which reads in full as follows: 


The lands actually necessary for the construction, operation and 
protection of the line, as also the lands in the vicinity of the line 
necessary for procuring sand, stone, lime, etc., will be turned over 
to the Company freely, if these lands are the property of the State; 
if they belong to individuals, they will be turned over to the Com- 
pany either upon a single payment or upon an annual rental to the 
proprietors, at current price. The land belonging to the Company 
will be exempt from all land taxes. 

The Company will have the absolute and exclusive right of 
administration of its lands. 

The Company will have the right to construct on these lands 
buildings of all sorts, and likewise to construct and operate the 
telegraph necessary for the needs of the line. 
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The income of the Company, all its receipts and the charges for 
the transportation of passengers and merchandise, telegraphs, etc., 
will likewise be exempt from any tax or duty. Exception is made, 
however, as to mines, for which there will be a special arrangement. 


The foregoing is a translation from the French text, found 
in treaty collections, and is substantially the same as the one 
from the Chinese. 

It is obvious from the text of the article that the claim 
cannot be substantiated. In the French text the “right of 
administration” spoken of can only refer to such business 
administration as may be necessary to the “construction, 
exploitation and protection” of the railway, as no other objects 
are mentioned. In the Chinese text this point is even clearer. 
There, indeed, it is only “management” rather than “admin- 
istration” that is spoken of. As a matter of fact in neither 
text are settlements ever contemplated. The lands on which 
the Company is to exercise an “absolute and exclusive right 
of administration,” or “management,” are “the lands neces- 
sary for the construction, operation and protection of the line, 
as also the lands in the vicinity of the line necessary for pro- 
curing sand, stone, lime, etc.’”’ for construction purposes; the 
lands on which “the Company will have the right to construct 
. . . . buildings of all sorts, and likewise to construct and 
operate the telegraph necessary for the needs of the line,” or 
on which the Company “will be permitted to construct... . 
buildings and works of various kinds as well as to set up 
telegraphs, under its own operation, for the exclusive use of 
the railway.” 


Withdrawal of the Railway Guards 


With regard to railway guards, the claim that they have a 
treaty basis of their own cannot be any better sustained. 
Article V of the Chinese Eastern Railway contract reads: 


The Chinese Government will take measures to assure the safety 
of the railway and of the persons in its service against any attack. 

The Company will have the right to employ at will, as many 
foreigners or natives as it may find necessary for the purpose otf 
administration, etc. 

Criminal cases, lawsuits, etc., upon the territory of the railway, 
must be settled by the local authorities in accordance with the stipu- 
lations of the treaties. 
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It is clear from the foregoing provisions that Japan did 
not have a right to maintain railway guards. 

That such is the case is, it may be added, recognized by 
Japan herself. In Additional Article I in the Portsmouth 
treaty Japan reserves with Russia “the right to maintain 
guards to protect their respective railway lines in Manchu- 
ria,” the number of such “not to exceed fifteen per kilometre.” 
In Additional Article II in the Peking treaty of 1905, under 
the protest of China, she, however, not only makes no claim 
to a “right,” but undertakes to withdraw the guards under 
certain conditions. This Article, translated from the Chinese 


text, reads: 


Since the Chinese Government declares that it earnestly hopes 
that Japan and Russia will rapidly withdraw their troops now in 
Manchuria as well as the railway guards, the Japanese Government 
is prepared to meet China’s wishes. When Russia agrees to with- 
draw her railway guards, or when China and Russia agree to adopt 
other proper measures, the Japanese Government will consent to 
take similar steps. Again, when the order of Manchuria is restored 
and China is in the position to give full protection to the lives and 
property of foreigners, Japan will also simultaneously with Russia 
withdraw the railway guards. 


Since Japan has no right to maintain the guards and has 
so admitted, their withdrawal is but a matter of duty. It may 
also be added that even on the basis of the two alternative 
conditions she imposed for carrying out her duty, she has no 


” 
. 


reason to tarry. “When Russia agrees . runs the first 
condition. It is a common knowledge that Russia has so 
agreed. “The Governments of the two Contracting Parties,” 
says Article 1X, Section I, of the Sino-Russian Peking agree- 
ment of May 31, 1924, “declare that with the exception of 
matters pertaining to the business operations which are under 
the direct control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, all other 
matters affecting the right of the National and Local Govern- 
ments of the Republic of China, such as... . matters relating 
to.... military administration .... shall be administered by 
the Chinese Authorities.”” “When the order of Manchuria is 
restored,’ runs the alternative Japanese condition, ‘and 
China is in the position to give full protection to the lives and 
property of foreigners, Japan will also, simultaneously with 
Russia, withdraw the railway guards.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the restoration to a normal, from a post 
bellum, situation, which is contemplated in the text and is the 
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only condition that could have been contemplated there, must 
have taken place not long after the cessation of armed conflict 
between Japan and Russia. At least there has been no indica- 
tion to the contrary ever since the reorganization of the Man- 
churian administration in 1907, from which time twenty-four 
years have now elapsed. 


Repurchase of the Two Railways 


Concerning the repurchase of the two railways Chinese 
aspiration is no less legitimate. The Dairen-Changchun line 
runs from the sea to the heart of Manchuria. From the place 
where it is connected by a branch line with Yingkou it travels 
through the most thickly populated region, parallel in the 
main to the Liao river which formed the principal artery of 
communication of that country before the introduction of 
railways. The Antung-Mukden line runs from the Korean 
border to the great Manchurian plain across the strategic 
Motienling, which has served many a time as a strong barrier 
against foreign invasions. No railways in Manchuria are as 
essential to the security and welfare of that country as these 
two. 

In the nature of the case repurchase should be a matter of 
course, and this was fully recognized by the parties negotiat- 
ing the original grants as witnessed by the detailed provisions 
concerning the question in the agreements. (See Article XI] 
of the contract of 1896 relating to the Dairen-Changchun line 
and Additional Article VI of the Peking treaty of 1905 relat- 
ing to the Antung-Mukden line.) 

Japan, of course, may yet decline to consider the repur- 
chase on the ground that the terms of the two concessions have 
been extended under the terms of the Twenty-one Demands. 
But it might be hoped that the Japanese people in the interest 
of equity and justice would no more be insistent upon the 
point. It has been claimed that Japan obtained the conces- 
sions with great sacrifices. Apart from the questions whether 
those sacrifices were justifiable in themselves, and whether 
they were at all in the interest of China, it is evident that with 
Japan’s acceptance in good faith of the concessions as they 
stood whatever claims might have arisen from the sacrifices 
were fully liquidated. There was, therefore, no reason for 
Japan to come back ten years afterwards and demand that 
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the term of one be extended to almost three times its original 
length, and of the other, to six times and one-half. 

It has been suggested that in view of the efforts Japan has 
made in the development of the concessions she be allowed 
to enjoy the fruits by an extension of the terms independently 
of the 1915 treaty after the railways are divested of their 
political features and the Railway Company’s activities 
confined to transportation only. This suggestion assumes too 
much the importance of business profit of railways to a con- 
cessionaire that is a government. The value of the South 
Manchuria Railway to Japan does not lie so much in the 
business profit the system brings her as in the political 
advantages it commands. It is through it that the position of 
Japanese nationals in Manchuria is promoted out of propor- 
tion to what nationals of a Treaty Power would have enjoyed 
ordinarily under the principle of equality of opportunity. It 
is through it also that alleged cause has been found for inter- 
ventions in the spheres of railway and political development 
in Manchuria which infringe Chinese sovereignty and admin- 
istrative autonomy. With these advantages business profit, 
however substantial, stands no comparison. If Japan were 
prepared to forego the former, it is not likely that she would 
insist upon the latter. 

The suggestion also fails to take into account the wish 
expressed by Japan herself as well as by China and the 
Powers in the matter of railway development in China. “The 
Powers,” resolved the participants of the Washington Con- 
ference, including Japan, “record their hope that to the 
utmost degree consistent with legitimate existing rights, the 
future development of railways in China shall be so con- 
ducted as to enable the Chinese Government to effect the 
unification of railways into a railway system under Chinese 
control, with such foreign financial and technical codperation 
as may prove necessary in the interests of that system.” “The 
Chinese Delegation,” stated its spokesman in reply, “notes 
with sympathetic appreciation the hope of the Powers that 
the existing and future railways of China may be unified 
under the control and operation of the Chinese Government 
with such financial and technical assistance as may be needed.” 
“It is our intention as speedily as possible,” he continued, ‘“‘to 
bring about this result. It is our purpose to develop existing 
and future railways in accordance with a general program 
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that will meet the economic, industrial and commercial] 
requirements of China. It will be our policy to obtain such 
foreign financial and technical assistance as may be needed 
from the Powers in accordance with the principles of the 
Open Door or equal opportunity; and the friendly support of 
these Powers will be asked for the effort of the Chinese 
Government to bring all the railways of China, now existing 
or to be built, under its effective and unified control and 
operation.” Here is a rare opportunity for Japan to let this 
common hope come true! 


INLAND JAPANESE SUBJECTS 


[NLAND Japanese subjects are Japanese subjects found in 

the country beyond the treaty ports, the Leased Territory 
and, from the standpoint of the de facto situation, also the rail- 
way settlements. Along the Korean border large numbers of 
Koreans, especially in the hstens of Yenchi, Holung and Wan- 
ching on the Tumen river, have been found since long before 
the days of the Russo-Japanese War when Japan first secured 
a foothold in Manchuria. In 1909 by the agreement relating 
to the Tumen boundary signed on September 4th, so far as 
the Koreans in that region were concerned, their residence “on 
agricultural lands” was recognized by China. As to the 
country beyond the frontier belt, the residence of Koreans 
and, in this case, also of Japanese seems to have mainly begun 
only since 1915 when “Japanese subjects” were permitted by 
the treaty concluded under the terms of the Twenty-one 
Demands to travel and reside in South Manchuria with a 
right to lease land “by negotiation,” and to engage in joint 
agricultural enterprise in Eastern Inner Mongolia with 
“Chinese subjects.” As matters stand, inland Japanese subjects 
are found as in the following regional distribution: 


Japanese Koreans Total 


The Tumen Region ' 361,294 361,686 
South Manchuria 137,975 138,542 
Eastern Inner Mongolia .... 3,894 4.395 
North Manchuria 38,205 38,936 


541,368 543,559 
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In the foregoing table two points stand out very promi- 
nently, one being that of the Japanese subjects in the interior 
of Manchuria 99 3-5% are Koreans, and the other, that, of 
these Koreans, more than two-thirds are found in the four- 
hsien Tumen region. 

Japanese subjects found in the interior of Manchuria 
would not necessarily have constituted a problem, had it not 
been for the following three complications: 


Inland Consular Jurisdiction 


As stipulated in the agreement of 1909 the Koreans, whose 
residence “on agricultural lands lying north of the River 
Tumen” China recognizes, are to be under Chinese jurisdic- 
tion, but Japan may have observers from her consulates there 
present in all court proceedings concerning them with power 
to apply for new trial. 

According to the treaty of 1915 the Japanese subjects 
permitted by the same to be in the interior of South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia are subject to:—(a) 
Local jurisdiction in matters of police and taxation; (b) 
Consular jurisdiction in mixed civil and criminal cases other 
than mixed civil cases relating to land; and (c) Joint jurisdic- 
tion in mixed civil cases relating to land. 

Since 1915 Japan has extended against Chinese protest 
the kind of consular jurisdiction as provided for in the treaty 
relating to South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
evidently by interpreting the term South Manchuria to 
include the Tumen region. 


Consular Police 


In 1917 under the cover of the Chengchiatun Incident 
police were first introduced by Japan against Chinese protest 
into the consulates along the South Manchuria Railway. In 
1920 under the cover of the Hungchun Incident similar steps 
were taken with reference to the Tumen region. The ground 
that has been advanced to justify such a measure has been 
that consular police are but a “corollary of the right of extra- 
territoriality.” In these cases, it may be added, Japan has 
gone beyond even the provisions relating to the matter in the 
treaty concluded under the terms of the Twenty-one De- 
mands. As matters stand, there are :— 
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(a) Six police headquarters in the vicinity of the South 
Manchuria Railway, one at the consulate-general at Mukden 
and one each at the consulates of Yingkow, Liaoyang, Tieh- 
ling, Changchun and Antung, with thirty-eight stations and 
substations at various points and a total force of some 22? 
officers and men; 

(b) Five police headquarters in the Tumen region, one at 
the consulate-general at Lungchingtsun and one each at the 
sub-consulates of Chutzuchia, Taotaokou, Paitsaokou and 
Hungchun, with thirteen stations and substations at various 
points, and a total force of some 420 officers and men. 


Korean Allegiance 


In addition to the exercise of consular jurisdiction and the 
extension of police protection over Japanese subjects in the 
interior of Manchuria, Japan also maintains, so far as the 
Koreans are concerned, the principle of indelible allegiance, 
and refuses to recognize their naturalization as Chinese citi- 
zens. This later measure has made the question of inland 
Japanese subjects doubly serious especially with reference to 
the Tumen region where the Koreans form the major part of 
the population. 

Unlike Port Arthur and Talienwan and the South Man- 
churia Railway, the question of Japanese subjects in the 
interior is one towards the solution of which local authorities 
could make their contribution and, ever since the problem 
became serious in recent years with the influx of Koreans for 
the cultivation of paddy fields, the governments of the prov- 
inces most affected have not failed to take the matter into their 
hands. The policies that have been adopted for “the interior” 
outside of the frontier zone and “the interior” of the frontier 
zone are different, evidently on account of a practical situa- 
tion. While Koreans are permitted to reside in the latter 
region, they are required to become naturalized as Chinese 
citizens, if they choose to remain in, the former. 


The Chinese people earnestly hope that Japan will cease 
(a) to claim the allegiance of Koreans naturalized as Chinese 
citizens in accordance with the laws of China, (b) to exercise 
consular jurisdiction over Japanese subjects found in the 
interior, and (c) to maintain police at the consulates in Man- 


churia. 
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The importance of the question of Japanese subjects in 
Manchuria scarcely needs emphasis. In the interior of this 
group of Chinese provinces there are 543,559 aliens, of which 
541,368 are presumably to remain permanently aliens, while 
these together with the remaining 2,191 are under an alien 
jurisdiction and are protected directly by an alien police force 
maintained in the consulates and indirectly by an alien army 
that has garrison points spreading from the coast to the heart 
of the country, which in time of emergency does not have 
even to cross a frontier to appear on the scene of activity, and 
these 543,559 aliens are yet to be reinforced by births 2s well 
as by newcomers who have such an easy access to the country 
as provided by hundreds of miles of a common Sino-Korean 
frontier and scores of points along the South Manchuria 
Railway. One needs but to imagine for one’s self what the 
question may mean to China! 

Yet is it necessary for Japan to keep the question alive? 
Japan, of course, does not claim jurisdiction over her emi- 
grants to other countries, and still less sends police after them 
for their protection. As to their allegiance, Article XX of 
her nationality law of 1899, as revised in 1916 and 1924, says: 


1. A person who acquires foreign nationality voluntarily loses 
Japanese nationality. 

2. A Japanese who, by reason of having been born in a foreign 
country designated by Imperial Ordinance (i.e., any of the follow- 
ing: The United States of America, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile and Peru) has acquired the nationality of that country, and 
who does not as laid down by order express his intention of retaining 
Japanese nationality, loses his Japanese nationality retroactively 
from his birth. 

Persons who have retained Japanese nationality in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding paragraph, or Japanese subjects 
who, by reason of having been born in a designated foreign country 
before its designation in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph, have acquired nationality of that country, may, 
when they are in possession of the nationality of the country con- 
cerned and in possession of a domicile in that country, renounce 
Japanese nationality if they desire to do so. 

3. Japanese subjects who, by reason of having been born in a 
foreign country other than the foreign countries indicated in para- 
graph 1 of the preceding section, have acquired the nationality of 
that country, may, when they possess a domicile in that country, 
effect renunciation of Japanese nationality by obtaining the sanction 
of the Minister of the Interior. 
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The foregoing provisions are as liberal as can be. Now if 
Japan does not wish to create a problem for other countries 
with her emigrants, it is difficult to see why she should adopt 
a different attitude with reference to China. 

If Japan were prepared to help in solving the problem, it 
would cost her very little. In the first place, she needs only to 
give up claim to the allegiance of her emigrated subjects, 
which claim is at best very shadowy by comparison with the 
conflicting claim of the country of their adoption. In the 
second place, she needs only to refrain from insisting upon 
the right she acquires under the terms of the Twenty-one 
Demands, and from giving an extended interpretation to the 
right of extraterritoriality. If it is admitted that the latter 
right should no longer be maintained for aliens who sojourn 
in China for the purposes of trade and the propagation of 
Christianity, how much less should an extended interpretation 
of it be allowed to rule with reference to aliens who migrate 
to China to stay? As to the right acquired under the terms of 
the Twenty-one Demands, it may be assumed that the Japa- 
nese people will insist upon it in this case no more than in the 
cases of Port Arthur and Talienwan and of the South Man- 
churia Railway. Apart from the unfortunate circumstances 
under which the Demands were imposed, the terms with 
regard to Japanese subjects in the interior of Manchuria are 
so fundamentally in conflict with the independence of China 
that no people with respect for a fellow nation ought to bear 
seeing them continued in force. 

The question of inland Japanese subjects has been long 
enough a source of incidents and controversies between China 
and Japan. It is certainly time for the peoples of the two 
countries to codperate in influencing events toward a solution. 
The dispute between the Chinese and Korean farmers at 
Wanpaoshan and the riots that were directed against Chinese 
in Korea last July ought to be sufficient to bring home to any 
one who has the welfare of the peoples of the Far East at 
heart the serious nature of the situation. It is immaterial 
whether the question naturally produces these incidents, or 
merely supplies material for unscrupulous people to create 
incidents. Unless solved in time, it may soon lead to situations 
even more deplorable. The blood of the hundred innocent 
Chinese that were slaughtered in Korea cries from the 
ground! Let them die not in vain! 
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JAPANESE POLITICAL ACTIONS 


APANESE political actions in Manchuria fall into three 
groups: 

(a) Actions directed towards securing a monopoly of 
railway development in Manchuria, the most recent examples 
being her protest against the construction of the Tahushan- 
Tungliao and Kirin-Hailung Railways and her insistence 
upon the extension of the Kirin-Tunghua Railway to the 
Tumen river and the projection of a new line from Chang- 
chun to Talai on the Nonni; 

(b) Actions directed towards preventing political 
changes in Manchuria, e.g., her advice to the Manchurian 
provinces against adopting the Nationalist flag; 

(c) Actions directed towards the establishment of a 
claim to a special position in Manchuria, such as those under- 
taken during the Ankuochun-Nationalist War in 1928. 

The Chinese people earnestly hope that pending the settle- 
ment of the question of Port Arthur and Talienwan, of the 
south Manchuria Railway and of inland Japanese subjects, 
Japan will desist from taking further political actions in 
Manchuria. It is but an elementary principle on which the 
Family of Nations is built that an independent nation is free 
to manage its own affairs and to enter into relations with other 
independent nations. Just imagine what the world will 
become, if external interference in internal affairs, or third- 
party interposition in international relations, without the 
consent of the party or parties concerned, is admitted! The 
fact that many bloody wars have been fought for the main- 
tenance of the principle speaks eloquently for the fundamen- 
tal nature of it. 

If Japan means only to share in the plentifulness with 
which Manchuria is endowed by nature, there is the regular 
way in the form of commercial intercourse provided for in 
Sino-foreign treaties and fortified by China’s acceptance of 
the principle of the Open Door at the Washington Confer- 
ence. It is scarcely necessary for Japan to retain the control 
of even the South Manchuria Railway, and still less so for 
her to strive to reduce Manchuria to the status of a semi- 
colony. 

Among the cases cited as illustrations of political actions 
taken, those relating to railways are claimed to have been 
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based upon treaty provisions. But it is a well-known fact that 
while the allegation concerning the Tahushan-Tungliao 
Railway can in no way be substantiated, those concerning the 
other lines can draw no better support than one of those 
Nishihara loan agreements, which have been condemned by 
the Japanese people and repudiated by the Chinese govern- 
ment. As to the rest of the cited cases, they are not only not 
sanctioned by any international agreement, but are in fact 
in violation of the Nine-Power treaty of the Washington 
Conference, in which Japan pledges “to provide the fullest 
and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and 
maintain for herself an effective and stable government,” and 
“to refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States.” 

Manchuria is the home of 27,000,000 Chinese. Moreover, 
it has been a historic base of operations against the Chinese 
nation, and is the only outlet for the surplus population of 
intra-mural North China. It, therefore, is not only an integral 
part of China, but a vital part a‘ that. Can the Japanese 
people honestly support any policy directed towards depriv- 
ing China of it? 


PDURING the Washington Conference, being “animated by 

a sincere desire,” Japan amicably settled the questions 
relating to Shantung. She, first of all, restored to China the 
former German leased territory of Kiaochou and withdrew 
the troops, including gendarmes, which she had stationed 
along the Shantung Railway. Next she transferred to China 
the Railway itself and its branches, together with all other 
properties appurtenant thereto in consideration of (a) reim- 
bursement by China for their actual value in the form of 
treasury notes secured on the properties and revenues of the 
Railway, and running for a period of fifteen years, but 
redeemable at the end of five; and (b) of appointment by 
China, before the redemption and the treasury notes, of a 
Japanese subject as traffic manager, and another Japanese 
subject as chief accountant, both to be under the Chinese 
managing director and removable for cause. Finally, she 
threw open the concession relating to the two projected exten- 
sions of the Shantung Railway to the common activity of an 
international financial group, on terms to be arranged between 
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China and the group; handed over the mines, for which the 
mining rights were formerly granted by China to Germany, 
to a company to be formed under a special charter of China, 
in which the amount of Japanese capital should not exceed 
that of Chinese capital; gave up her intention to seek the 
establishment of an exclusive Japanese settlement, or of an 
international settlement, in the former German leased terri- 
tory of Kiaochou; agreed to the purchase by China of the 
interests of Japanese subjects actually engaged in the salt 
industry along the coast of Kiaochou Bay; and renounced all 
preferential rights with respect to foreign assistance in 
persons, capital and material stipulated in the treaty of 
March 6, 1898, between China and Germany. In short, she 
restored Shantung intact to China. 

In 1924, desiring to reéstablish normal relations, Russia 
regulated with China the questions affecting the interests of 
both parties in North Manchuria. She declared that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was a purely commercial enterprise, 
and that with the exception of matters pertaining to the 
business operations which are under the direct control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, all other matters affecting the 
rights of the national and local governments of China, such 
as judicial matters, matters relating to civil administration, 
military administration, police, municipal government, taxa- 
tion and land property (with the exception of lands required 
by the Chinese Eastern Railway itself) should be adminis- 
tered by the Chinese authorities. She also agreed to the 
reduction of the term of the concession for the Railway from 
eighty years to sixty, conceded to China the right to redeem 
the Railway with Chinese capital at a fair price and at any 
time, and admitted her to a joint control over the Railway 
pending its redemption or the expiration of the term of the 
concession. She, furthermore, renounced “the special rights 
and privileges relating to all concessions in any part of China 
acquired by the Czarist Government,” and pledged herself to 
settle such questions as navigation, boundaries and trade on 
the basis of “equality, reciprocity and the respect for each 
other’s sovereignty.” All in all, she retired to a position in 
North Manchuria more or less as contemplated by the 
original agreements that brought her there. 

Shantung, North Manchuria and South Manchuria are 
the three regions that suffered most the effects of the scramble 
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for leaseholds and concessions that characterized the days 
following the Sino-Japanese War. Fortunately, through the 
grace of Japan and Russia, Shantung now enjoys freedom. 
while North Manchuria has seen the promise of it. Wj]! 
Japan emulate either Russia’s conduct or her own, as in the 
two cases just cited, namely, North Manchuria and Shantung, 
and thus allow South Manchuria, the last of the three regions, 
to share in the blessings of a new day? May we so hope! 


The following events bearing on the Manchurian situation have tran 
spired since December 18, the date on which developments were summed up 
in “Progress of the Manchurian Disease,” January issue of PaciFric Arrairs: 


Dec. 18—Ambassador Forbes, in Tokyo, delivered Secretary Stimson’s protest against 
further Manchurian invasion to the Japanese Foreign Office. On the same 
date a drive by Japanese troops against bandits across the Liao River, in 
direction of Chinchow, was ordered. 

Dec. 23—The 60th Imperial Japanese Diet convened, with the Opposition Party in 
control of the House. 

Dec. 24—The United States, France and Great Britain sent communications to Tokyo 
urging peace. 

Dec. 25—Tokyo replied to the above memoranda, warning against interference, and 
declaring that Japan’s duty was to suppress disorders in the disputed areas. 

Dec. 27—The Kuomintang government ordered Chang Hsueh-liang to meet the 
Japanese advance against Chinchow. 

Dec. 28—Japanese troops moved toward Kowpangtze, defeating Chinese irregulars 
after heavy fighting. In Nanking Lin Sen was elected chairman of the 
Chinese National Government; Sun Fo was named chairman of the Execu- 
tive Yuan. 

Dec. 29—Eugene Chen was named Foreign Minister of China. Japanese troops con- 
tinued to advance toward Chinchow. 

Dec. 30—Chinese troops under Chang Hsueh-liang retreated out of Chinchow. 

Dec. 31—Japanese troops under General Honjo occupied Chinchow. 

Jan. 1—Chinese troops withdrew south of the Great Wall; Japanese troops were in 
complete control of Liaoning Province, and of the only easily accessible route 
between Manchuria and China proper. 

Jan. 4—Culver Chamberlain, American consul at Mukden, was attacked and beaten 
by Japanese soldiers. 

Jan. 5—Japanese Government formally apologized to Washington for the attack. 
Secretary Stimson expressed dissatisfaction; assailants punished. 

Jan. 6—Japanese troops captured the port of Hulutao, south of Chinchow. 

Jan. 7—The United States in a note to Tokyo invoked the Nine-Power Treaty guar- 
anteeing China’s territorial and administrative integrity in Manchuria. Italy 
backed the U. S. Great Britain stated her decision not to follow this lead. 

Jan. 9—Japan suggested that it might propose q revision of the Nine-Power Treat) 
to clarify the definition of “administrative integrity.” 

Jan.12—The Russian Ambassador at Tokyo urged that Japan prevent a clash be- 
tween the commander of the Chinese railway guards at Harbin and the 
governor of Kirin, as the conflict would jeopardize Soviet interests; he ad- 
vocated friendly relations between Moscow and Tokyo. This action was 
partly due to the disclosure in Moscow on December 24 of a plot to assas- 
sinate the Japanese ambassador, Hirota, alleged to have been instigated by 
Carl Vanek, a Czechoslovakian secretary of legation, with intent to pre- 
cipitate war between the USSR and Japan. 

Jan. 13—Japan opened a new drive on Chinese bandits, and suffered a defeat by them 


near Chinchow. Chinese troops resumed their attack on Japanese troops at 
Jehol. —EpIror. 


The Indian Round Table Conference 


SECOND SESSION 
By Freperick G. Pratt 


HE Round Table Conference reassembled in London for 

its second session * on September 14th, 1931, to carry on 
the work of constitution building from the point which had 
been reached in January at the end of its first session. Appre- 
ciation of the immense importance of this second Conference 
and of the high hopes which it engendered may be assisted 
by a brief survey of the events of the preceding twelve months 
which formed its immediate historical background. The first 
Conference, like the Simon Commission, had been boycotted 
by the Indian Congress; all through its sessions in London 
the long and bitter war of noncodperation had been raging in 
India and filling its jails to overflowing with thousands of 
men and women who by civil disobedience in all its various 
forms were courting imprisonment in the hope of extorting 
from the Government a concession of Mr. Gandhi’s political 
demands. 

In March, 1931, Lord Irwin’s patient, wise, and mag- 
nanimous handling of this situation brought about a settle- 
ment under which Mr. Gandhi agreed to call off the campaign 
of civil disobedience and to codperate with the British Gov- 
ernment by taking part in the Round Table Conference and 
helping to carry its work to a successful end. In pursuance 
of this promise Mr. Gandhi obtained from the Indian National 
Congress in April, 1931, a resolution appointing him as their 
sole mandatory at the Conference. But the ink on the truce 
was hardly dry before new controversies on fresh grievances 
began between Mr. Gandhi and Lord Willingdon, who became 
Viceroy at the end of April; and from that time up till as 
late as the middle of August it was continually in doubt 
whether Mr. Gandhi would not withdraw from the settle- 
ment and refuse to attend the Conference. Fresh fuel was 
added to the fires of controversy by the appalling Hindu- 
Moslem riots and massacres at Cawnpore at the end of March 
and the consequent inflammation of the communal passions 

* The first session (November 12, 1930, to January 19, 1931) was summarized 


by Kenneth J. Saunders in the “Pacific Items” department of Pacific AFFAIRS for 
March, 1931, 
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which were the most dangerous obstacles to the success of the 
Conference in London. In the end, however, the efforts of 
the peacemakers—and they were many and active—were 
crowned with success and Mr. Gandhi sailed from Bombay 
on the 29th of August. It became certain that the largest, 
most strongly organized and most powerful of the Indian 
political parties would come in under a flag of truce and join 
hands with the British Government in the effort to lead India 
towards the promised goal of Dominion Status. 

Peace was restored in India with a general amnesty and 
jail’ delivery for the thousands of incarcerated political 
offenders, and hopes rose high of fair weather and a smooth 
passage to the desired haven. But now new storm clouds 
began to gather in the West. Before Mr. Gandhi had set 
foot on English shores there had occurred the first of that 
series of catastrophic changes in the domestic and interna- 
tional situation of Great Britain at which the world has 
hardly yet ceased to wonder. In the fortnight between August 
11th and 24th an economic and political crisis ended in the 
resignation of the Labour Government which, rightly or 
wrongly, had always been regarded by Indian sentiment as 
the special friends and champions of the policy of responsible 
self-government in India. 

The Indian delegates who assembled at St. James’ Palace 
on the 15th of September found that Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 
who had been the Cabinet’s representative during the first 
Conference, had surrendered his portfolio of Secretary of 
State for India to the Conservative Sir Samuel Hoare. 

It is true that India has in theory been excluded from the 
category of party questions, and during the first day’s pro- 
ceedings there were formal official assurances that the start- 
ling changes in the Home Government would involve no 
change in its attitude towards Indian problems, but many of 
the delegates must have found it difficult not to suspect that 
the change in the personnel of the’Secretary of State might 
involve a less sympathetic attitude towards Indian claims 
generally, and especially towards the Congress party. 

Suspicions of this nature would have been confirmed by 
the warnings which in the period before the Conference were 
repeatedly sent out from Conservative platforms and the 
Conservative Press that the Congress must on no account be 
allowed to alter or modify the safeguards which the first Con- 
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ference had set up for ensuring the stability of the new consti- 
tution. But in truth it could not reasonably be argued that 
any delegate to the second Conference was bound by or 
pledged to any of the conclusions of the first Conference. 
That first Conference had recorded with emphasis that the 
agreement so far reached was only provisional, and that every 
member was free, when the time came for considering com- 
pleted proposals, to modify any provisional assent which he 
might have given. If that was true of the delegates who had 
been members of the first Conference, it was still more true 
of the newcomers who had not been party to the earlier dis- 
cussions but were now for the first time taking their seats at 
this Round Table Conference. 


Sha Conference procedure followed the main lines which 
had been found convenient in the first session. The main 
heads of discussion were distributed among committees with a 
view to the final discussion and codrdination of all their 
recommendations in full meetings of the whole Conference. 
There were two main Committees, the Minorities Committee 
with the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for 
Chairman, and the Federal Structure Committee under Lord 
Sankey, the Lord Chancellor. This second Committee ap- 
pointed, out of its own members, a smaller sub-committee of 
thirteen specially qualified experts from British India and 
from the Indian States, to work out solutions for the difficult 
and intricate problems of federal finance. This sub-commitee 
was presided over by Lord Peel, the former Secretary of 
State for India. Its mandate was to define the general prin- 
ciples on which the financial resources and obligations of 
India should be apportioned between the Federation, the 
British units, jointly and severally, and the State units. It 
would have to enquire if any way could be found of recon- 
ciling the Indian Princes to the surrender of their cherished 
rights of internal sovereignty, which would be implied in 
recognition of specific powers of taxation vested in a Federal 
authority. 

The Federal Structure Committee was composed of forty- 
four members, eight British and thirty-six Indian, drawn 
from three main sources, the British Cabinet and Parliament, 
the Provinces of British India and the Indian States. Only 
a few outstanding names can here be noted: the great Hindu 
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and Moslem leaders, Mr. Gandhi, the Right Honorable Mr. 
Shastri and Maulana Shaukat Ali; the great political lawyers, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Muhammed Shafi, Mr. Jayakar 
and Mr. Jinnah; leading financiers and industrialists, Sjr 
Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Sir Hubert Carr and Mr. Feroz 
Sethna; among the Princes, Baroda, Bikanir and Bhopal, 
Nawab Sir Muhammed Akbar Hydari on behalf of Hydera- 
bad and Sir Mirza Ismail on behalf of Mysore. There were 
also two women delegates, Begum Shah Nawaz and Mrs, 
Subbarayan. 

The discussions of the Committee ranged over a very wide 
and varied field. The strength and composition of the federal 
legislature in its Upper and Lower Houses would involve the 
questions of the number of seats in each House and the dis- 
tribution of those seats not only as between the Provinces of 
British India and the Indian States, but also the distribution 
of the British Indian quota among the various contending 
communities. It would involve the determination of the kind 
of electoral machinery which would be used for the election 
of the British Indian representatives and the manner of selec- 
tion or election by the States of their own representatives. 
The relations of the two Chambers inter se would need to be 
determined and also the correlation of their legislative powers 
with those of the federating units—the British Indian Prov- 
inces and the Indian States. There would also be the question 
of the responsible Ministry, the manner of its composition and 
its relations with the Legislature; and out of this would spring 
the question of the administrative relations between the Fed- 
eral Government and the Governments of the States and 
Provinces. 

For the solution of many of these questions, as the sequel 
will show, an absolutely indispensable prerequisite was an 
agreed settlement of the conflicting claims and jealousies and 
animosities of the majority and minority communities—of 
which latter the Moslems, the Depressed Classes and the 
Sikhs (in the Punjab) were the most important. 


At THE opening of the Conference and during its earlier 

stages Mr. Gandhi was the centre of interest. His first 
utterances were eagerly studied for indications of his general 
attitude and his possible line of action in the future. On the 
opening day, Monday, the 14th of September, he was silent 
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in accordance with his long-standing practice of observing 
Monday as a day of silence and meditation. He maintained 
this Trappist ordinance throughout the Conference, communi- 
cating on Mondays with his fellow delegates not by word of 
mouth, but by pencilled communications handed round the 
table. On the second day he spoke at length, announcing his 
earnest desire for a peaceful settlement and defining his own 
attitude and that of the Congress. 

While still speaking of complete independence as the 
ultimate goal of Congress, he made it clear that they were 
prepared to accept the principles of federation and of Indian 
responsibility, coupled with such safeguards as are demon- 
strably necessary in the interests of India. The Congress were 
willing to enter into a free partnership, dissoluble at will by 
either partner, with, as a necessary preliminary, an assessment 
by an impartial tribunal of the obligations of the incoming 
and outgoing partners—in other words, an arbitration as to 
the amount of the National debt which India should be 
required to take over. At the same time, he put forward on 
behalf of the Congress some sweeping claims which at later 
stages of the proceedings were openly challenged from many 
quarters—such as the claim that Congress was a peasant or- 
ganization in the paramount interest of the dumb millions and 
that it represented all classes and all interests. But the speech 
was on the whole well received, for it seemed to be inspired 
by a genuine desire to reach a settlement and to raise no such 
barriers as would be likely to be found insurmountable by 
patient negotiation. 


AFTER this preamble and after listening to a long series 

of set speeches from other delegates, Lord Sankey and 
his Committee were immersed for two weeks in discussions 
on the intricate details of the federal structure. There was 
general agreement that it should be left to the Indian States 
to decide for themselves whether their representatives in the 
Chambers should hold their seats by nomination or by any 
form of election. There was general agreement also that 
there should be two federal Chambers, the Lower Chamber, 
representing (at any rate for British India) the individual 
electors in the constituencies, and the Upper, representing the 
federal units. But the really formidable difficulties came into 
sight when discussions began on the proportions of seats in 
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each of the two Chambers to be allotted to British India and 
to the States. The population of the Indian States is less than 
a quarter of the total population, and their area about two- 
fifths of the total area of India, but the Princes claimed that 
their importance in the body politic entitled them to much 
higher ratios of representation, not less in fact than fifty per 
cent in the Upper, and thirty-three per cent in the Lower 
Chamber. 

The Mahomedans and other Minorities objected that 
these large reservations for the Princes would leave the total 
of the British Indian quota so small that the Minorities’ share 
of it would sink into insignificance and impotence; and the 
Moslems further argued that even if the States were to give 
their full share of representation to Mahomedans, the balance 
would still be unredressed for the proportion of the Mahom- 
edan population in the States is very much lower than in 
British India. 

Interest now began to centre on the Minorities Committee, 
for it became more and more clear that only through the 
efforts of that Committee could be found the solutions which 
would enable progress to be made with some of the most 
fundamental problems of the Conference. The first meeting 
of the Minorities Committee had been fixed for the 28th of 
September, but before that date came another dangerous 
cross wind had begun to blow. The political earthquake 
which had displaced the Labour Government was followed 
by the economic earthquake which on the 2|st of September 
drove Great Britain off the gold standard. Emergency legis- 
lation in Great Britain was at once matched by parallel 
emergency legislation in India, which had the unfortunate 
result of reawakening the suspicions of the subordination of 
India’s financial interests to those of Great Britain. 

Mr. Gandhi at once raised his voice in criticism of the 
unbending attitude of the Government of India in taking 
decisions over the heads of the Legislature and in vetoing 
discussion in the Indian Legislative Assembly. It was, how- 
ever, generally felt that the criticisms were unjust and Mr. 
Gandhi’s views found little support among the delegates, for 
it was easily demonstrated that the action taken was impera- 
tively necessary in the interests of India and that even in 
Great Britain it had been found necessary to anticipate the 
sanction of Parliament. 
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T= third week of the Conference opened with a full 
meeting of the Minorities Committee presided over by 
the Prime Minister, and this was followed by a second meet- 
ing, after a brief interval, on the last of October. In these 
meetings the Prime Minister made it clear that the Hindus 
and Mahomedans and the other minorities must work out for 
themselves their own solutions of the very difficult and 
intricate problems of their racial and communal differences. 
It was agreed that the Committee should be adjourned and 
that in the meantime Mr. Gandhi should put himself at the 
head of an informal “Conciliation Committee,” consisting of 
about half of the members of the full Committee, and devote 
himself to the task of bringing about a general agreement of 
all parties. 

The Committee got together at once and met from day to 
day continuously. Mr. Gandhi laboured incessantly at all 
hours of the day and night, sometimes in full meetings, but 
oftener in private parleys and midnight conferences with the 
Moslems or the Sikh leaders, or Dr. Ambedkar, the enthusi- 
astic champion of the depressed and untouchable classes. But 
the divergencies were so great that no formula of agreement 
could be discovered. Mr. Gandhi insisted that separate sec- 
tional electorates would be a “‘vivisection of the Legislature.” 
His mandate from Congress prevented him from accepting 
any system of communal electorates, except as a special con- 
cession—and that on historical grounds—to the Moslems and 
the Sikhs, and even here he preferred a system of joint con- 
stituencies with reservation of fixed numbers of seats for 
Moslem and Sikh candidates, who would thus owe their seats, 
if elected, not solely to the votes of their own people, but to 
the common voice of the whole constituency. The Moslems 
were utterly opposed to this and were especially antagonized 
by Mr. Gandhi’s insistence that he would accept no settlement 
which had not the concurrence of Dr. Ansari, the leader of 
the “Nationalist Mahomedans” (a new party in close alli- 
ance with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress), and that Dr. 
Ansari must be summoned from India to take part in the 
Conference. The Mahomedan reply was that this new party 
had no followers in India and that Dr. Ansari’s nomination 
would be a signal for the resignation of the whole block of 
Mahomedan delegates. 

The Moslems carried their determined opposition to the 
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Congress plan to the point of declaring that, unless their 
demand for separate electorates were satisfied, they would 
not be prepared to agree to the cardinal principle of responsi- 
bility at the centre. And this raised suspicions among their 
Hindu opponents that the Moslems wished to shelve the 
question of responsibility at the centre until their contro! of 
a solid block of Moslem provinces in the North should have 
become so strongly established that they would feel secure of 
being able to dominate the central Government also. 

The hard core of the Hindu-Moslem problem lay in the 
two great Northern Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab with 
populations of forty-seven and twenty-one millions, respec- 
tively. In both these provinces the Moslems are in a numeri- 
cal majority, but their voting strength under the existing 
franchise is considerably less than their numerical strength. 
Adult suffrage would remove the disparity, but adult suf- 
frage in so vast a country presents well-nigh insoluble difficul- 
ties. The Moslems, therefore, demand “weightage” and a 
statutory guarantee embodied in the constitution of a perma- 
nent majority of seats in the provincial assemblies. The 
demand is vehemently opposed, not only by the Hindus, but 
also by the Sikhs—a small but martial minority in the most 
martial province of India, whose position is the exact con- 
verse of that of the Moslems, for their present voting strength 
is much in excess of their numerical strength. As an alterna- 
tive solution the Sikhs were even prepared to accept a parti- 
tion of the Punjab which would restore the balance of its 
communities by transferring a great compact block of 
Mahomedan territory to the adjacent, purely Mahomedan, 
Northwest Frontier Province. 

Lastly there was the acute controversy between the De- 
pressed Classes and untouchables and the Congress—a contro- 
versy all the more painful and surprising because Mr. Gandhi 
has been through all his life the sincere and devoted champion 
of the cause of the untouchables. The Depressed Classes 
insisted on separate representation and angrily repudiated the 
Congress argument that they would be sufficiently protected 
by adult suffrage combined with a declaration of funda- 
mental rights embodied in the constitution. They were 
especially incensed by the efforts of Mr. Gandhi to negotiate 
a separate settlement with the Moslems on condition that they 
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would support the Congress in rejecting the claims of the 
Depressed Classes. 

Behind all this internal discord there lurked the deep- 
rooted Nationalist suspicion that the British would use the 
Minority quarrels as a reason for postponing indefinitely the 
fulfillment of their pledges to grant responsible government 


to India. 


MEANTIME the increasing bitterness in London was 

being exacerbated by the steady stream of news of acute 
communal friction in India. There was the constantly sim- 
mering feud between the caste Hindus in Nasik, and the local 
untouchables, who applied all the technique of the Gandhi 
methods of civil disobedience to enforce their claim to enter 
the Hindu temples. Worse still, there was the long-drawn 
controversy in the Indian State of Kashmir, where a solid 
Moslem population is ruled by a Sikh dynasty backed by a 
small Hindu bureaucracy. The Moslem grievances led to 
local rioting and bloodshed, which aroused passionate sym- 
pathy in the Moslem populations of the North, until finally 
the Ruler had to call in British troops to keep the peace and 
guard his frontiers against invading bands of sympathizers 
from the Punjab. 

This was the situation when the adjourned Minorities 
Committee met for the third time on the 8th of October, and 
Mr. Gandhi had to confess “with deep shame and humilia- 
tion” that he had completely failed to secure any settlement. 
He proceeded then to lay a portion of the blame on the 
British Government on the grounds that the delegates were 
not sufficiently representative, and that agreement might have 
been reached if there had been some certainty beforehand of 
the sort of Swaraj which the Government would be prepared 
to accord. But these views were openly challenged by dele- 
gate after delegate in the ensuing discussion, and the Prime 
Minister himself pointed out that it was impossible seriously 
to deny that the Conference was very fairly representative of 
the whole of India. In closing the proceedings he insisted 
that this first defeat must not be accepted as final, and that 
the Indians must, in the face of all difficulties, work out their 
own settlement. A settlement imposed by authority would be 
worthless and would probably provoke his friend Mahatma 
Gandhi to some new method of civil disobedience or passive 
resistance. 
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It was finally agreed that the Minorities must resume and 
continue their work of bridge building and peace making. 
On the following day the Federal Structure Committee met 
again, and Lord Sankey in his turn made a valiant, hopeful 
and heartening speech, urging the delegates not to admit the 
idea of failure now that the heights had been captured and 
the promised land was in sight. 

He announced at the same time that Lord Peel’s Sub- 
Committee on Finance had signed a unanimous draft report 
for consideration by the main Committee. An agreed report 
on so vital a subject even from a Sub-Committee was a 
remarkable achievement, and nearly the whole of the re- 
mainder of the session was taken up with discussions of this 
report and of the subsequent draft reports on the Federal 
Structure and the Federal Court which were presented by 
Lord Sankey for discussion on the 9th of November. 


MEANTIME a fresh turn had been taken by the develop- 

ing domestic crisis of Great Britain. Nearly synchro- 
nous with the spectacular failure of the Minorities Committee, 
came the decision for a General Election. The Round Table 
and its affairs receded into the background and the whole 
time and attention of the British public and many of the 
British delegates were absorbed throughout October by the 
Electioneering campaign. By the end of the month, to the 
hardly concealed anxiety, not to say dismay, of the Indian 
delegates, a predominantly Tory House of Commons was 
returned to Westminster. By that time it had also become 
clear that in spite of continuous negotiations the Minorities 
question was as far off from settlement as ever, and the 
Moslems formally gave notice that by reason of this deadlock 
they would not take part in discussions about the conditions 
which should be attached to the grant of responsibility to the 
organs of the Central Government. 

The unfortunate result was that some of the most vital 
functions at the very heart of the new organism—notably the 
composition and powers of the Federal Executive—were left 
undiscussed, or only imperfectly discussed in the last few days 
before the closing of the Conference. 

But Lord Sankey’s indomitable will and inexhaustible 
patience triumphed over all obstacles, and during the month 
of November the Conference under his guidance made steady 
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progress towards what Lord Sankey described as its basic 
aim, by the pooling of ideas and by willingness to forego indi- 
vidual desires, for the common good of attaining the greatest 
measure of agreement. Some difficulties were left unsettled 
and were reserved for future effort, research and negotiation, 
but definite conclusions were recorded on the main features 
of the Federal plan and were presented in the Conference 
reports on the Federal Structure, on Finance, on the Federal 
Court and lastly, on safeguards. 

The basic factors of the Federal plan were stated to be the 
widespread desire in India for constitutional advance, the 
desire of the Princes to preserve their local independence, the 
desire of the Minorities for security, the need of Great 
Britain for full scope for meeting her obligations and respon- 
sibilities in India, and lastly, the paramount necessity of 
ensuring financial credit and stability, especially at a time of 
transition and when the economic structure of the world had 
been shaken to its foundations. 


"THE Legislature will consist of two Chambers; an Upper 

House or Senate, representing the Federal units, namely, 
the Provinces of British or “Red” India and the single Big 
States of “Yellow” India, together with units representing 
groups of the smaller States. The Senate is to consist of 200 
members, 120 Red members returned by the Provincial 
Legislatures, and 80 Yellow members nominated by the State 
units. There was some disagreement as to the size of the 
Yellow contingent, but this is a point reserved for future 
investigation by a Franchise Committee. 

The Lower House will consist of 300 members of whom 
one-third will be Yellow members and the remainder Red. 
These Red members will represent the Provincial constituen- 
cies, and they will be returned, if not by adult suffrage, then 
at any rate by some form of direct, or semi-direct election 
on a village basis conforming as far as may be to the Congress 
ideal of adult suffrage. The distribution of the Red seats in 
the Lower House among the various Provinces raises difficult 
problems, for there are some Provinces whose importance 
far transcends the arithmetical ratio of their population. 
Various suggestions were discussed and recorded for study by 
the future Franchise Committee. In the Senate the distribu- 
tion of the Red seats should aim at approximately equal 
treatment for all the units on the basis of population. 
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The States were invited to work out for themselves by 
conference in India agreed proposals for the internal distrj- 
bution of their quota of the Yellow seats in each Chamber. 
and for the manner of selection of these representatives. 

Among the Red members of the Lower House special 
representation is to be accorded to Commerce and Labour 
and the Landlord interest. 

Under the letter of the Constitution neither Chamber js 
to be legally subordinate to the other. The assent of both 
Chambers will be required for a Bill, with joint sessions to 
settle points of disagreement. It will be left to time and actual 
practice to determine the exact location of the centre of 
gravity. 

The serious gap in this outline is, of course, the absence of 
solutions for the still unsettled questions of communal repre- 
sentation and for the distribution of the Red seats in both 
Chambers between the majority and minority communities. 


"TURNING now to the question of Finance, the first point 
to notice is that the Federal Government will exercise two 
distinct sets of functions. It will be the Federal Government 
of all India and it will also carry on the separate duties of 


the present Central Government of Red India. In addition 
therefore to the Federal Budget there must be a Central 
Budget, which will be charged with the services of the 
Central Departments for Red India and will draw its 
revenues for this purpose from the income tax which will be 
levied in Red India only. The income tax cannot be federal- 
ized because no State would consent to direct personal taxa- 
tion of its subjects by a Federal authority. From this it 
follows that no great change will be possible in the financial 
position either of the centre or of the units. They will, one 
and all, need all their existing revenues and will not easily 
surrender any source of revenue unless an alternative is in 
sight. 

But there are many instances of State revenues which are 
open to grave objections both of principle and of practice. 
Some land-locked States levy customs duties on their fron- 
tiers, a form of tax which in British India is anathema. A 
few maritime States levy sea customs which seriously clash 
with the very important Federal revenues which must be 
derived from the same source. These anomalies can only be 
corrected by slow processes of negotiation and gradual 
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reform and suggestions were recorded as to the measures to 
be taken for that end. 

On the other hand the States have their financial griev- 
ances for which remedies were agreed in principle. Many 
of them pay tributes of a feudal character, which under the 
new dispensation are felt to be intolerable burdens. A time 
limit is now set for their abolition with some immediate relief 
for the heaviest burdens. Per contra the Provinces of Red 
India will be expected during the same interim period to 
make similar special contributions out of their resources for 
the needs of the Federai Budget. For it is a cardinal principle 
that the Federal Government must have financial elbow room 
to enable it to meet its heavy responsibilities in the matters of 
Finance and Defence and National Emergency. The units 
would be largely autonomous as regards borrowing powers 
and the Central Government would have powers to raise 
loans separately in both its capacities as the Central Govern- 
ment of British India and as the Federal Government of All 
India. 

On the very important question of the responsibility for 
the pre-Federation National Debt, the Committee agreed that 
the debt was so largely for productive purposes, and the 
assets securing it were so solid, as to raise a presumption that 
the whole debt should be taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with perhaps a portion of it earmarked, as separately 
chargeable on British India. 

For further research into the fundamental facts and 
figures in this and other regions of finance, a Committee of 
expert officials would be appointed to work in India along- 
side of another team of experts, who would assess the contri- 
butions now made by certain States for Federal purposes, 
either directly by cash contributions or by military forces; 
or indirectly by the cession of territories in past times, in lieu 
of annual cash payments. To prevent overlapping in the 
sphere of taxation, exhaustive schedules would be drawn up 
of Provincial and Federal taxes, residuary rights being left 
to the Federal units. It is only after the Expert Committee’s 
reports have filled in the details of the financial framework, 
that each State will decide for itself with a full understanding 
of the nature and extent of its liabilities, for or against enter- 
ing the Federation. A substantial initial majority would, 
however, be required before Federation could begin. 
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"THE next great subject discussed was the Federal Court, 

which Lord Sankey described as an essential organ of the 
Federation. Its main function would be the interpretation of 
the Federal Constitution and Laws to which by its appellate 
jurisdiction it would be able to compel obedience. In its 
sphere it would be supreme and would have power to chal- 
lenge ultra vires legislation, wherever initiated. It would 
also have exclusive original jurisdiction in disputes between 
the Federation or any of its units, or between any two of its 
units inter se. The Princes accepted these governing princi- 
ples, and agreed to the surrender of their sovereignty implied 
in their pledge to recognize the judgments of the Court as 
binding, and to enforce them in their territories. It is easy to 
see that in the future the Federal Court may come to play an 
important part in the development of constitutionalism in 
Yellow India, if the final constitution should embody agreed 
provisions as to the fundamental or natural rights of the 
subject. 

Some of the British Indian leaders in their separatist 
enthusiasm wished to give the Federal Court the further 
function of a Supreme All India appellate Court, so as to 
cut out the jurisdiction of the Privy Council which is now 
the Supreme Court of Appeal for Red India. But the general 
view was that while this might be recorded as a counsel of 
perfection for the future it would be a mistake to overburden 
the Federal Court at the outset with these extraneous func- 
tions. 

Much had now been accomplished or carried to the point 
of provisional agreement pending further research and con- 
sultation, but the minority deadlock was still as obstinate as 
ever. Negotiations had been given up as hopeless and all the 
Minorities, the Moslems, the Depressed Classes, the Indian 
Christians, the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians presented 
to the Prime Minister a joint statement of their irreducible 
but still unsatisfied demands. The Sikhs did the same, speak- 
ing for themselves alone. On the 13th of November the 
Minority Committee met for the last time and the Prime 
Minister, reviewing the situation, explained how the failure 
to reach a settlement had blocked discussion of some of the 
key problems of responsibility at the centre, including in 
particular the safeguards on the four reserved subjects, De- 
fence, External relations, Finance and Commercial discrimi- 
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nation. He offered his services as an arbitrator if all the 
parties concerned would bind themselves to accept his 
decision. 

His offer was not accepted, and at the end of this ninth 
week of the proceedings the London Press was openly 
announcing the final failure of the Conference. But the Prime 
Minister and Lord Sankey were determined to avert that 
calamity. They at once reassembled the Federal Structure 
Committee and insisted that the whole object of the Confer- 
ence had been to elicit Indian views; without them it would 
be impossible for the Government to formulate its policy and 
draft a Reform Bill. The Committee responded to their 
urgent appeal and again put their shoulders to the wheel. 
Discussion began on the reserved subjects and was carried 
through in spite of Moslem abstention. The conclusions 
reached were formulated in the fourth and last report pub- 
lished on the 27th of November. 


ON the question of Defence Mr. Gandhi took up a wholly 
intransigent position and insisted that the control of the 
Army, including that of the British troops, must be immedi- 


ately placed in the hands of an Indian Ministry responsible 
only to the Legislature. The majority of the Committee felt 
this to be impossible, and reaffirmed the conclusion reached 
by the first Conference that during a period of transition the 
Governor General alone must be responsible for Defence, 
being assisted by a Minister of his own choice, responsible to 
him and not to the Legislature. External relations and the 
Army cannot be under separate controls and the Conference 
reaffirmed the view that the Governor General must be 
responsible for both. Important reservations were, however, 
made, enjoining the necessity for close coédperation between 
the Governor General’s Minister and the Federation Minis- 
ters in respect of such particular kinds of external relations, 
commercial, economic or consular, as would fall primarily 
within their sphere. 

In the matter of finance, while the need for special caution 
in view of the world-wide economic instability was clearly 
recognized, it was agreed that no precise definition could now 
be made of the arrangements which the British Government 
would make for providing the safeguards required during a 
period of transition. Any sudden severance of the financial 
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links by which her past history has bound up the credit of 
India with that of Great Britain would be likely to shake the 
confidence of the world investor and lead to swift disaster, 
There remained the thorny subject of commercial discrim- 
ination which might unfairly penalize and prejudice the 
interests of British traders in India. The difficulties were 
largely eliminated in close and friendly discussion, and 4 
substantial measure of agreement was reached. British traders 
were wise enough to realize that without an atmosphere of 
good will and confidence no amount of paper safeguards 
would avail for their protection. It was agreed that the 
Constitution should embody provisions barring unfair dis- 
crimination, either legislative or administrative, which the 
Federal Court would have power to enforce—legislation 
which might attempt to protect a weak Indian industry by 
penalizing in a particular case a strong British competitor 
would come under this category. The arbitrary curtailment, 
or confiscation, of property rights would also be unconstitu- 


tional. 


WHILE these last stages of the Conference work were in 

progress a situation of great dramatic interest was devel- 
oping in the relations of the Conference with the British 
Government and British public opinion. Encouraged by the 
breakdown of the Minorities negotiations the extreme right 
wing of the Conservative party had started a vigorous press 
campaign for the summary winding up and dismissal of the 
Conference without any further declaration of policy by the 
Government. There were counter manifestations of alarm and 
distrust from the Indian delegates and solemn protests and 
warnings to the Prime Minister of the dangers of a reaction- 
ary policy receding from the formal pledges given in the 
preceding January. It became perfectly clear that no plan 
of reform by instalments, beginning with Provincial auton- 
omy and thence proceeding to central responsibility, would 
have any chance of acceptance in India. Half a loaf now 
would be rejected; the whole loaf at one time was demanded 
even at the cost of years of delay. The Plenary Session of the 
Conference began on the 28th of November and through the 
long series of closing speeches—many of them of great 
eloquence and brilliance—the final pronouncement of the 
Prime Minister was looked forward to with the keenest 


interest and anxiety. 
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His speech resolved all doubts as to his attitude and that 
of the Cabinet. The Government will proceed, with all 
possible despatch, with a complete Federal plan, the only 
hopeful solution of India’s problem. The Indians must try 
again to settle for themselves the key question of the Minori- 
ties, but if they failed, the Government would itself make a 
provisional settlement and press on with their scheme. Sind 
will be set up as a new Mahomedan province and the status 
of another, the North-West Frontier Province, will be raised 
to the level of that of other Provinces. Expert Committees 
will be appointed to work out in India the problems of the 
franchise and of finance, and over them will be set a working 
Committee of the Conference which, through the Viceroy, 
will keep in touch with the British Cabinet. Finally, a third 
Round Table Conference will assemble to work out the final 
plan and draw up heads of agreement for submission to 
Parliament. On the two following days the Prime Minister’s 
pronouncement was debated in the House of Commons and 
was supported by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. MacDonald denied emphatically that the Confer- 
ences had been failures. On the contrary, they had mobilized 
the great historical problems of India, and they had been the 
means of mobilizing the good will of India and England. 
How far the future will confirm this analysis depends to a 
very large extent upon the good will of one single individual, 
Mr. Gandhi. He still remains profoundly dissatisfied, and 
profoundly distrustful; and his final enigmatic speeches leave 
it an open question whether on his return to India he will, or 
will not, attempt to launch another campaign of civil disobe- 
dience.* The Conference has not added to his reputation as 
a statesman, or as a political leader, and has made it clear that 
neither he nor the Congress can justly claim to be the sole 
mouthpiece of Indian demands and aspirations. 

The Princes are unshaken in their faith in the plan of 
federation. Lord Sankey’s final word was that the Federation 
of all India is now probable. While paying generous tribute 
to the invaluable codperation of his Indian colleagues, not- 
ably Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, he hailed Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald by the proud title of Architect of the federal constitu- 
tion of India. 


_ _ January 3: the Mahatma was imprisoned on the eve of the resumption of the 
civil disobedience campaign. 


Research and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE 1931-33 PROGRAM 
By W. L. HoLtianp 


THE following notes are intended not as an exposition of 

the place and function of scientific research in the work 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, nor even as a thorough 
discussion of the problems which have been set out for investi- 
gation during the next two years as a result of the decisions 
of the International Research Committee at the China con- 
ference in October and November of 1931. It serves merely 
as a rough guide to the broader areas of study which will 
engage the attention of the Institute’s research workers in 
the next two years, and attempts accordingly to forecast 
something of the published results that will probably be made 
available to members of the Fifth Biennial Conference in 
1933. For the most part it is concerned only with the Inter- 
national Research Program, namely those projects which 
have been considered and approved as pertinent to the Insti- 
tute’s purposes by the International Research Committee and 
confirmed by the Pacific Council. These projects, however, 
form but a part of the whole program of study carried on in 
the various national groups of the Institute, and any forecast 
based on them alone is necessarily incomplete. But at this 
early stage it is not possible to do more since plans for studies 
to be carried out on the initiative of individual National 
Councils have not been drawn up. 


THE RESEARCH PROJECTS APPROVED AT THE 
CHINA CONFERENCE 


The International Research Committee approved of sev- 
enteen projects of research, and made grants totalling about 
$39,000 a year on fourteen of them, referring the other two 
to the various National Councils and one to the newly formed 
Institute of Economics at Nankai University, Tientsin. Five 
of the projects represent continuations, sometimes with im- 
portant modifications, of work which had already been 
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initiated at the Kyoto Conference. Their titles and directors 
are given below: 


1. “Dependencies and Native Peoples of the Pacific’: a codperative 
international study directed by Mr. F. M. Keesing and under 
the general supervision of the Chairman and Secretary of the 
International Research Committee. 

.“Land Utilization, Population and Food Consumption in 
China”: under the direction of Professor J. Lossing Buck, 
Department of Agriculture, University of Nanking. 

3. “Population Movement from Shantung and Hopei to the Three 
Eastern Provinces’: under the direction of Professor Franklin 
L. Ho, Institute of Economics, Nankai University, Tientsin. 

4. “Land Utilization in Japan”: under the direction of Dr. Shiroshi 
Nasu, Department of Agriculture, Tokyo Imperial University. 

5. “Changing Rural Social Life in Japan”: under the direction of 
Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, Department of Agriculture, Tokyo Imperial 
University. 


The eight new projects on which funds were granted at 
the China Conference are as follows: 


6. “District Organization and Local Government in North China”: 
to be under the direction of Professor C. M. Chang, Nankai 
University, Tientsin. 

7. “Silver Fluctuations as Affecting Pacific Trade”: to be directed 
by Professor M. Araki, Tokyo Imperial University. 

8. “Japanese Dependencies and Colonial Policy”: to be directed by 
Mr. T. Maeda, Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

9.“The Japanese Family System”: to be directed by Mr. Soichi 
Saito, Secretary of the Japanese Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in collaboration with Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi. 

10. “Humanism in China”: to be undertaken by Professor Quentin 
Pan, University of Shanghai. 

11. “Redistribution of Population in the Philippine Islands’: to be 
undertaken under the auspices of the Philippines National 
— when arrangements for securing a director have been 
made. 

12. “Land Utilization in the Philippines”: to be undertaken under 
the auspices of the Australian Council when arrangements for 
securing a director and codperation from Australian research 
institutions have been completed. 

13. “Coérdination of Studies on Land Utilization”: arrangements 
will be made to have this work carried out by or under the 
supervision of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University. 

14. “Coérdination of Tariff and Trade Studies”: arrangements are 
being made to have the work carried out under the direction of 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, probably by Mr. Philip 
G. Wright. 
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In addition to these studies the International Research 
Committee gave its endorsement to three more projects, rec- 
ognizing that they were important and pertinent to the [nsti- 
tute’s program of research. It therefore recommended that 
they be undertaken by the bodies named below and that these 
organizations should endeavour to secure funds for this 
purpose. 


15. “Rural Industries in North China’: referred to the Institute of 
Economics, Nankai University, Tientsin, to be carried out if 
possible by Professor H. D. Fong. 

16. “Armaments and Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific”: referred 
to each National Council of the Institute, the work of drawing 
up the outline of the study being entrusted to the Australian 
Council. 

17. “Communications in the Pacific Area”: referred to each National 
Council, the work of drawing up the outline of the investiga- 
tion being entrusted to the Canadian Council in consultation 
with the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


At the Kyoto Conference each National Council was asked 
to arrange for studies on the status of aliens within its country, 
and a sum of money was set aside for the codrdination and 
revision of these separate studies. Seven such papers were 


presented to the China conference, and the International 
Research Committee, after referring them to a sub-committee 
on legal questions, agreed that the authors should be asked to 
make certain revisions and additions and that arrangements 
should be made to have the results codrdinated and later pub- 
lished as a study of the legal status of aliens in the Pacific 
countries. 


18. “The Legal Status of Aliens in the Pacific Area”: the work of 
coérdination being entrusted to Professor Norman Mackenzie, 
University of Toronto, and the funds voted for the work at the 
Kyoto Conference to be applied for this purpose under his 
direction. 


CONDITIONS ATTACHING TO’RESEARCH GRANTS 


At the China Conference the International Research 
Committee laid it down as a general principle, subject to 
alteration under certain special circumstances, that all 
research grants are made on the condition that the individual 
or institution receiving funds for a project must raise from 
other sources funds at least equal to the amount of the I[nsti- 
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tute grant. This procedure is followed partly in order to 
enable the Institute itself to secure certain conditional grants 
of research funds from the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
partly to carry out the policy fostered by the Foundation, of 
stimulating local financial support for research institutions 
in the Pacific countries, and of gradually building up stable 
self-supporting centers of scientific investigation. Secondly, 
it is a general condition that projects receiving grants from 
the Institute should be susceptible of completion or at least 
of a definite progress report within a period of two years. A 
third condition is the fairly obvious one that projects receiv- 
ing grants should relate to countries represented in the Insti- 
tute and should be of such a nature that they can be shown to 
have a definite bearing on the present or future international 
relations of the Pacific countries. Finally, although projects 
are not normally assigned to National Councils, but rather 
to recognized research institutions or universities, it is made 
a rule that all applications for research grants shall be made 
through, and with the knowledge and approval of, the appro- 
priate National Council or its research committee. Obvi- 
ously, however, in studies which do not pertain solely to one 
country the rule has to be modified, and projects are then 
accepted only after full consideration and examination by the 
International Research Committee itself. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN PROJECTS 


It seems desirable to add a few words of explanation to 
some of the more important studies mentioned above. It has 
been said, for example, that the first five projects are continu- 
ations of studies already under way, and while this is true, it is 
necessary to remark that some of these are being continued 
in such a modified form as to be almost new projects, and at 
any rate to render the old title inadequate. This is notably 
true of Professor Ho’s study of “Population Movement from 
Shantung to Hopei,” which in the next two years will be not 
a study of migration and colonization in Manchuria and of 
emigration from certain districts of North China, as here- 
tofore, but an investigation of the problems of land tenure, 
credit facilities and marketing organization in three selected 
areas of settlement in northern and eastern Manchuria. Simi- 
larly Mr. Keesing’s study of Pacific Dependencies which 
until now has been largely concerned with problems in the 
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islands of the South Pacific will be enlarged so as to enable 
field investigation to be carried out in certain dependencies 
of the Western Pacific, such as the Philippines and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies in codperation with students in those 
areas, and thus to permit of the writing of a broad survey on 
the whole subject of colonial administration, economic devel- 
opment and cultural adaptation in the dependent areas of the 
Pacific, to be available probably at the 1933 conference. 

It will be observed that two new projects are also designed 
to extend the scope of this investigation of the problems of 
dependencies and the related questions of race mixture and 
economic development in these areas. In the project on Japa- 
nese Dependencies and Colonial Policy, for example, five 
main subjects for investigation have been envisaged: (1) a 
study of the Ainu people in modern times; (2) population 
trends and cultural change in the islands under Japanese 
mandate; (3) economic and cultural development of the 
people of Formosa in modern times; (4) a study of Japanese 
colonial policy in each of the principal territories under | apa- 
nese rule; (5) translations of existing Japanese studies of 
modern problems among the native peoples and dependent 
territories under Japanese authority. Again, in the project on 
the redistribution of population in the Philippines, it is pro- 
posed that part of the enquiry will include a study of the 
relations between Filipino emigrants and the non-Christian 
peoples who now inhabit the areas which are being opened 
for settlement, and a study of the political effects of the redis- 
tribution of population from the crowded regions into the 
outlying territories. 

Several of the projects are on an international scale and 
will involve codperation from several national groups. In the 
codrdination of the researches on land utilization it is expected 
that the director will not only make use of the investigations 
which are being conducted at Tokyo Imperial University, 
the University of Nanking, Nankai University, Auckland 
University College, and in Korea under the auspices of the 
American Geographical Society, but will attempt to secure 
coéperation from the newly formed Institute groups in Mos- 
cow and Manila, and to utilize the valuable information 
which has already been collected in the Netherlands East 
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Indies, Canada and the United States. The same kind of 
international codperation among various research students 
and institutions will be used in the codrdination of a number 
of studies on questions relating to the tariff problems and poli- 
cies of Pacific countries and to the development of Pacific 
trade, or again, in the joint studies of diplomatic machinery 
and of communications in the Pacific, which are to be carried 
out in sections by each national group. 

Two important studies will be taken up by the newly 
formed Nankai Institute of Economics at Nankai University, 
Tientsin, one on district (Asien) organization and local gov- 
ernment in China, and another on rural industries in North 
China. The former will attempt to throw light on an impor- 
tant but hitherto little-studied problem in China, namely, the 
organization of the Asien, or county, which is the chief unit 
of local government and administration in China. It is hoped 
to show from the study of a number of representative regions 
and with the collaboration of certain other interested institu- 
tions in China, something of the manner in which the various 
public services such as education, public order, charity and 
public works are carried out in the districts, and of the sys- 
tem through which the local magistrate, who is at once an 
administrator, a judge and a legislator, in many places, exer- 
cizes his powers and maintains his relationship with the 
common people and with the provincial and central govern- 
ments and officials of the Kuomintang. The latter project will 
deal with problems which the China conference discussions 
have shown to be of the greatest importance in the future 
economic development of China, for example, the proper 
development of the small rural handicraft industries, which 
can be used effectively to offset the loss arising from the 
enforced periods of idleness in farming dictated by the cli- 
matic conditions of many parts of China. It is also a natural 
extension of the investigation which has been carried on for 
several years at Nankai University into the handicraft and 
factory industries of Tientsin. It is now proposed to carry 
the study out into the rural areas and to begin the work with 
sample studies of hand-loom weaving and basket-making in 
Hopei Province; hair net making and silk weaving in Shan- 
tung Province; and wool spinning and the wool industries of 
Suiyuan Province in the Northwest. 
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OTHER STUDIES NOW IN PROGRESS WHICH WILL Prosap.y 
BE AVAILABLE AT THE FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


Final reports or progress reports on most of the projects 
enumerated above will be presented at the 1933 conference 
of the Institute; but, in addition to these, there are several] 
important Institute research projects already under way but 
not likely to be completed until the end of 1932 or later, many 
of them being projects authorized at the Kyoto conference, 
but not commenced until late in 1930 because of unavoidable 
delays. Most of them, however, should be in a form suitable 
for presentation at the next conference, and they are accord- 
ingly listed here in an attempt to forecast the general content 
of the papers available for the 1933 meeting. 


1. International Economic Relations of China: this large coépera- 
tive study is being directed by Professor C. F. Remer, University 
of Michigan, under the general supervision of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. A preliminary report entitled 
“Foreign Investments in China” was distributed at the China 
conference. It is expected that the final report will be published 
as a book at about the end of 1932. 

. Trend of Pacific Agriculture from Subsistence to Cash Crop 
Farming: the work is being carried out by Professor E. F. Pen- 
rose, under the auspices of the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. A report will probably be published during 1932. 

. Economic Geography of China: this book by Professor George B. 
Cressey, now of Clark University, is in course of publication by 
the Commercial Press, Shanghai, and will appear during 1932. 

. Industrialization in Tientsin: Professor H. D. Fong, Nankai 
University, Tientsin, has already published three studies: “The 
Carpet Industry in Tientsin”; “Hosiery Knitting in Tientsin” ; 
“Rayon and Cotton Weaving in Tientsin.” The two final studies, 
one on the Flour Milling Industry and the other on the Cotton 
Spinning Industry, are both in process of completion and will be 
published during 1932. 

. Population Movements from Shantung and Hopei to Manchuria: 
A preliminary report entitled “Population Movement to the 
Northeastern Provinces of China” was prepared by Professor 
Franklin L. Ho, Nankai University, as a China Council data 
paper for the China conference. THe first part of the investigation, 
namely, of settlement conditions in Manchuria, has been com- 
pleted and work is now being initiated on the areas of emigration 
in certain districts of Shantung and Hopei Provinces. The final 
report will be published during 1932. 

. Land Utilization in Japan: A new edition of this book by Dr. 
Shiroshi Nasu, Tokyo Imperial University, representing a revi- 
sion of the report presented to the Kyoto Conference, will be 
published by the University of Chicago Press early in 1932. 
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7. Japanese Industrial Development: Mr. J. Asari, Tokyo Branch 
of the International Labour Office, is director of this study. A 
final report will be completed early in 1933. 

. Comparative Study of Boycotts: Work on this study has been 
carried out for the past 18 months under the direction of Professor 
K. Takayanagi, Tokyo Imperial University. A report will be 
made available about the end of 1932. 

.Land Utilization in Korea: The investigations for this project 
have been conducted by Mr. Hoon K. Lee, Union Christian 
College, Korea, under the general supervision of Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman of the American Geographical Society, New York. A 
report will be ready about the end of 1932. 

. Land Utilization in New Zealand: The work on this study was 
commenced early in 1931 under the direction of Professor H. 
Belshaw, Auckland University College, New Zealand. It is antici- 
pated that a final report will be published about the end of 1932. 

. Industrialization in Shanghai: This project was placed under 
Mr. D. K. Lieu, Bureau of Statistics, Nanking, who has secured 
active codperation in finance and personnel from several research 
institutions in Shanghai. The report will be completed early in 
1933. 


As has been said already, the above studies represent only 
a part of the total number which will probably be available 
either before or at the 1933 conference of the Institute. At 
each conference there are always several significant studies 
presented directly by the National Councils, and at the 1933 
conference these will doubtless be augmented by papers from 
the two new units of the Institute in Moscow and the Philip- 
pines and possibly also the Netherlands East Indies. Finally, 
it may be presumed that, as heretofore, the International 
Labour Office and the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
will make available several important contributions to the 
conference literature. 
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MANCHUBIA YEAR BOOK 1931 
East-Asiatic Economic Investigation Bureau 
Tokyo, 1931 

This important volume is the outcome of two years of 
observation, research, and the collecting and checking of 
materials, on the part of the staff of the East-Asiatic Economic 
Investigation Bureau of Tokyo, with much credit due to Mr. 
Gisaburo Matsukata of that organization. It is the first 
Year Book of a projected series, each subsequent new volume 
being designed to bring the materials completely up to date. 
The present volume is valuable also because it is the first 
exhaustive and strictly impartial compilation in English on 
this important area. It was off press in November, 1931. 

The arrangement of subject matter is logical, convenient, 
and interesting, being in narrative form and interrupted by 
the insertion of tables and charts where necessary. From a 
geographical consideration of the Manchurian territory, its 
climate and population, the narrative moves on to a chapter 
on Domestic and Diplomatic history, briefly and objectively 
set forth, the latter proceeding from the early Russo-Japa- 
nese war and its territorial consequences, the World War and 
its various subsequent treaties and agreements, to the Russo- 
Chinese disputes of 1929. 

The chapter on Administration embraces an_ historical 
consideration of Manchu, independent and Republican rule 
in the Three Eastern Provinces of Fengtien (now Liaoning), 
Kirin and Heilungkiang, with special attention to the present 
administrative organization both provincial and administra- 
tive; the so-called Tungsheng Special District for adminis- 
tration of the Chinese Eastern Railway Zone; and the Japa- 
nese system in the Kwantung Leased Territory and South 
Manchuria Railway Zone. A fourth brief chapter is devoted 
to the subject of Judicial Administration, Chinese and Japa- 
nese. The question of military administration is handled in a 
fifth chapter, equal space being given to Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang’s former sway and to the status of Japanese 
troops as before the military coup of September 18 last. 

With this brief introduction, as it were (of not more than 
50 pages), the reader gets down to the main business of the 
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book, which is concerned not so much with the political 
issues (except in background) as with the economic. In the 
remaining 300-odd pages, by narrative, chart and photograph, 
we become acquainted with Manchuria, the “Land of 
Promise,” as Mr. Kawakami calls it in this month’s article. 
Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, the various indus- 
tries such as textiles, metals, machines, chemicals, food manu- 
factures, etc., are set forth in all their rich actuality and richer 
possibilities. The present means and potentialities of trans- 
port for these riches, and the state of trade, both foreign and 
domestic, at present thriving on these means of communica- 
tion, are carefully explained, and there is a useful color map 
4 showing Manchurian import and export trade with other 
3 countries in the world during 1929, followed by many pages 
: of statistical tables. The general state of the finances, bank- 
ing and currency is discussed in detail, particularly the com- 
plicated problem of the various Chinese currencies in circu- 
lation in Manchuria, and there is a chapter specially devoted 
to foreign investments. 

Rounding out the picture, we have a chapter on labor 
and immigration, a general outline of Manchurian life in its 
industrial, educational and religious aspects, a description of 
social welfare institutions and the progress of medical science 
and sanitation. 

The volume is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
world’s store of reference information on this important sec- 
tion of the globe, and its producers are to be congratulated 
upon presenting a work so closely in accordance with their 
design for an impartial factual survey. The Manchurian 
Year Book is the first of what is doubtless destined to be a 
series upon which more and more dependence will be placed 
by Far Eastern students the world over.—E. G. 


SCIENTIFIC DISARMAMENT 
By Victor Lefebure 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. G$2.50 

Major Lefebure, a student under the great chemist Sir 
William Ramsay, and deeply experienced in chemical war- 
fare service, has made a fine contribution to the question of 
Disarmament. He concentrates on the direct or technical 
approach, and leaves for others the details of political agree- 
ments involving security. To him it is vital to ascertain 
whether technical disarmament is possible, and in a closely 
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reasoned manner—-occasionally with quiet and insistent repe- 
tition—he demonstrates what are the essential questions to be 
faced, and the general nature of the answers to be expected. 
We must attempt to deal not with the whole of war poten. 
tial, but to choose certain key elements of war potential and 
concentrate on these. He finds that in the case of norma] 
armament types as guns, recuperators, shells, machine guns, 
rifles and small-arms ammunition, it takes many months of 
feverish organization before the decision to produce finally 
is translated into armaments in sufficient quantities for war 
purposes. The “overnight conversion” of peace factories into 
war factories is only the product of overheated imaginations. 
So with the newer agencies, the tank, the Livens gas pro- 
jector, trench helmets, body armour, and gas masks as well as 
chemical munitions. Thus “the conversion law” factor renders 
quantity limitation of the above armaments a feasible matter. 
There is, however, an additional factor—the question of 
type; since, for reasons given in the book, it is likely that 
nations will develop different types of armament with disas- 
tro.s results. The only way is to face up to the possibility of 
new developments, and control these as well. Prohibition of 
preparations of certain types will then be necessary. Again, 
the author is confident that such control is feasible, since the 
steps from the research stage to the final war stage are long 
and difficult, and therefore secret preparations are impossible. 
The particular recommendations are of interest, too, but 
they cannot be dealt with here, owing to limitation of space. 
A second reading of the book adds to one’s appreciation, 
and one adds his modest praise to that already given by emi- 
nent publicists in the preface. One would pay tribute to the 
publishers for bringing out the volume at a low price so as to 
afford a wide reading public the opportunity of buying this 
study of an urgent problem. It is to be hoped that the work 
will receive the close attention which it deserves. It will form 
an excellent addition to the works on the same subject by Noli 
Baker, Wheeler-Bennett, Madariaga, Latimer and others. 


—L. A. MANDER. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SOVEREIGNTY 
By R. G. Hawtrey 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1930. G$2.75 
Most of Mr. Hawtrey’s published works, someone has 
observed, were written in the hope—the vain hope, as it 
unfortunately proved—of converting his superiors in the 
British Treasury to his views on monetary and other economic 
subjects. In this latest volume, embodying lectures given at 
Harvard University, he moves from economics to political 
science and international relations; he appears in the role of 
one reporting to America on the lessons to be gleaned from 
Europe’s confounded nationalism, tariff-mongering, wars, 
patriotic extravagances, futile imperialist adventures, and all 
the stuff of which history of the heroic order is made. In 
keeping with the spirit of the times, the spirit which so 
emphatically marks off Europe and England herself from 
our New World countries, Mr. Hawtrey is thoroughly dis- 
enchanted of the worthwhileness of all such business. 

The lectures cover a wide variety of topics touching sov- 
ereignty and government in their relation to property. ‘Two 
groups of problems are raised, one internal and the other 
external. In the first he shows how the power to tax shades 
over into the power to confiscate, even in an individualist 
capitalist economy; given an actual or threatened emergency 
of sufficient acuteness, it is the right and indeed the duty of 
the sovereign to intervene and cut knots which cannot be 
untied by agreement. At a time when almost the whole world 
is in the grip of an economic crisis, when starvation in the 
midst of surpluses is an imminent possibility, it is refreshing 
and helpful to read Mr. Hawtrey’s scholarly common sense. 

Passing to economic issues connected with the activities 
of States beyond their own borders, Mr. Hawtrey treats real- 
istically of the problems of politically vacant land, neglected 
natural resources, migration, concession-hunting; wars of 
religion, wars of nationality, wars of idealism he interprets 
easily enough in materialistic terms—they are particular cases 
of the conflict for power. A vital distinction is drawn between 
the concern of States for the welfare of their subjects and 
their concern for power as an end in itself: “so long as welfare 
is the end, different communities may codperate happily 
together. . . . Power, on the other hand, is relative; conflict 
is of the essence of the pursuit of power.” 
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Mr. Hawtrey is aware that neither amongst nations nor 

amongst individuals within a nation is economic welfare 
today very closely correlated with desert. Luck, lack of 
scruple, avarice are reflected in the present distribution of 
the world’s riches; yet “no one is going to start out with the 
mission of equalizing economic conditions among the nations 
of the earth.” And, if these inequalities must persist, regard 
must be paid to the allied issues of protective tariffs and 
migration restrictions. The completely free movement of 
peoples, Mr. Hawtrey legitimately observes, would tend 
towards equality of material standards. A point that he fails 
to make as clear as it should be made and can be made (Cf. 
for instance, Taussig, “International Trade,” chapter |4) js 
that complete free trade between countries is perfectly com- 
patible with the persistence of widely different standards in 
money wages and in real wages in those countries. 

As to the future, Mr. Hawtrey is a chastened optimist. 
History suggests to him that a decent-sized war comes about 
once in each generation; but perhaps the last one was suff- 
ciently bloody to ensure a permanent change in the habits of 
mankind. If not, civilisation, he repeats, will extinguish 
itself; for late improvements in the art of war are predomi- 
nantly those which strengthen the attack, not those which 
strengthen the defence. Little faith can be placed in the 
reduction of armaments, since this may merely mean that 
war when it comes will be prolonged. A main cause for hope, 
curiously enough, is found in the possible strengthening of 
group loyalty (or, more provocatively expressed, “‘class-con- 
sciousness”) which cuts across national frontiers. Already, 
liberals, socialists, and militarists in one land have feelings 
of sympathy with liberals, socialists, and militarists in other 
lands; so with bankers, intellectuals, adherents of religious 
faiths, Fascists, Communists. That such transnational loyal- 
ties and conflicts are possible, every reader of the daily press 
is aware. The more hopeful aspect which we are apt to over- 
look is that the sentiment which may on the one hand 
promote internecine warfare may also be the basis for a wel- 
come curb on excessive nationalism; it may help to realise 
the guiding principle for which Mr. Hawtrey appeals—that 
we should “aim at the maximum of material welfare, without 
restriction to any particular section, group, or nation.” 


—A. D. McINTOSH. 
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IMPERIAL ECONOMIC UNITY 
By A. M. M. Melchett 
Geo. G. Harrap & Co., London, 1930. 2s 6d 

No other inter-Imperial topic is of such perennial interest 
as that of the tariff. Nor is there a subject of such vital eco- 
nomic interest that is so frequently lost in the clouds of politi- 
cal prejudice and controversy. The Dominions and Colonies, 
certainly, have much to gain, but the bewildered English 
public are from time to time thrown into a turmoil of doubt 
as the protagonists of Free Trade and Protection stir the con- 
troversy into renewed activity. In view of the latest revival 
of the idea of an Empire Customs Union one turns with 
expectation to a book from the pen of that able captain of 
British industry—the late Lord Melchett; but the reader 
must lay down his Imperial Economic Unity with a feeling 
of disappointment. It is not considered exposition, but rather 
a hurried series of notes on the facts of Empire and its foreign 
trade. The familiar trade statistics, more or less detailed 
descriptions of the resources of the dominions and other 
overseas possessions, information about treaties and conven- 
tions are once more set out and are interspersed with the 
observations of Lord Melchett himself. 

His policy he described as one “which must embrace every 
part of the Empire and its relation to every other part. The 
dominating thought is to develop all the resources of the 
Empire to the best advantage, to use its raw materials, its 
lands and its climate so as to produce economically the 
best costs and give the members of the Empire the advantage 
of this unique economic combination. The growth of inter- 
Imperial trade is one of the most satisfactory steps taken in 
recent years toward the goal at which we are aiming” 
(pp. 84-5). 

The ideal in its broadest aspects, he goes on to explain, 
“implies the minimum amount of tariff barriers within the 
Empire, and the greatest measure therefor of free exchange 
of goods and the necessary protection against competition 
from sources outside the Empire.” Thereupon Lord Melchett 
proceeds to catalogue the extent of the Imperial resources 
and to give the costs of getting such goods to the English 
market. But until his ideals receive examination from the 
strictly practical economic viewpoint no finality can possibly 
be reached. The main charge against even so practical a man 
as this writer is that he leaves his statement open to the charge 
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of short-sightedness and of maintaining ill-considered theories. 
The consequences of his policy of Empire self-sufficiency, jn 
so far as they would affect the Empire’s foreign trade, are 
not adequately considered. 

At present the powerful protectionist forces of Great 
Britain are pressing for Imperial Economic Unity, the advan- 
tage of which, Lord Melchett states, are obvious. Bad times 
inevitably encourage envy of the tariffs of other countries: 
that diminishes England’s own trade and makes her feel she 
can be no worse off under a protective than under a free 
trade system. What could be more natural than that protec- 
tion should take the form of an inter-Imperial Customs Union 
—the British manufacturer wants markets, while the domin 
ions and colonies want outlets for their raw materials. The 
next move to the mind of the average man is to adopt the right 
policy of preference and so dispense with foreign supplies 

To make the British Empire self-sufficient is quite pos- 
sible if one agrees to ignore the cost. Would it pay Great 
Britain and the dominions to develop trade exclusively with one 
another, or merely as at present to trade with one another and 
also with the rest of the world according to relative levels of 
prices and costs? As Professor Gregory recently pointed out, 
“Tn relation to the Empire as a whole, the importance of its 
inter-Imperial trade is declining since the proportion of its 
extra-Imperial trade is again rising, relatively to the whole.’ 
It would seem wiser for Great Britain to continue building 
up trade relations—and the colonies also—with extra-Impe- 
rial markets that are potentially richer. 

Lord Melchett’s stress on the desirability of encouraging 
mutual trade between England and her overseas possessions 
meets with ready approval, but his aim of Imperial self- 
sufficiency, as it would affect England’s trade with the rest of 
the world, is open to serious objection. The reversion to the 
Mercantile System would probably cut off much of her for- 
eign trade. She could hardly go ‘on selling her products to 
foreign countries while refusing to buy their own. 

Though not a follower of Lord Beaverbrook, Melchett 
was sympathetic towards Empire Free Trade. He favoured 
the extension of safeguarding and Empire preference, but 
offered no alternative plan for developing Empire economic 
relations except with the aid of tariffs. As a source of infor- 
mation on the controversy and on the varied resources of the 
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Empire it is a useful book, but as a contribution to the solu- 
tion of this vexed question comparatively nothing new is 
oftered—R. M. CAMPBELL. 


ANCIENT LIFE IN THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 


By Edgar L. Hewett 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1930. G$5.00 


The author is a veteran in exploring and excavating old 
community houses and cliff-dwellings, and in studying what 
remains of native customs in pueblos still occupied. What 
he has set out to make of this book is, in his own words, “a 
correlation for students and general readers of the essential 
facts in the natural history and the life of man in the South- 
west.’ Enthusiasm for the country itself and its native culture, 
and a combative attitude toward those with whom he dis- 
agrees, combine to warm into life even the buried walls and 
sherds of old pottery which are a part of his subject. 

The book begins with a summary of his history of the 
American race. He stresses the unity of this race, and here is 
the first warning that Hewett’s conclusions do not always 
represent a unanimous pronouncement of science upon the 
evidence. Kidder, for example, discussing differences in 
head-form between his “Basket Makers and_post-Basket 
Makers” and the later ‘“pre-Pueblos”—terms which Hewett 
does not accept—declares ‘“‘My feeling is . . . that the pre- 
Pueblo were actually of a different physical type.”’ However, 
there will be no disagreement with Hewett’s main purpose, 
which is to combat the romantic notion of “vanished races.” 
One of the satisfactory things about the book is that, though 
it makes interesting and even exciting reading for the layman, 
it gives no quarter to these figments that have sugar-coated so 
much of the popular writing about the builders of ruins in 
America. Hewett finds romance enough without straying 
from the facts. His description of the remains of old cultures, 
and what has been found in them, is systematic but not too 
detailed, and meets the need for a general presentation of the 
subject which is readable but exact. 

To continue for a moment the discussion of differences 
with other authorities, Hewett deprecates the prevalent 
absorption in time sequences. ‘This phase of the southwestern 
work,” he says, “is pretty thoroughly bogged down in its own 
terminology.” He gives ungrudging, but brief praise to the 
arrangement of pottery in periods, particularly by Nelson, 
but thinks that pottery has been overworked. Even Douglass’s 
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dating by tree rings he dismisses with a sentence. Yet jt 
would seem that a brief account of this process of finding the 
actual year of construction of a building by the tree rings in 
its timbers would be striking enough to satisfy the taste for 
romance even in the general reader. Hewett’s warmest praise 
is reserved for earlier workers, particularly Holmes, Powell, 
Fewkes and Bandelier. No doubt his emphasis upon other 
goals than chronology is a salutary warning against the tend- 
ency to be carried away by a single idea. Nevertheless, one 
suspects a tendency to underrate the achievements of men 
who are more recent in the field than the author. 

As interesting to the layman as the description of the old 
Indian life itself is the occasional back fire of comment upon 
our own culture and our treatment of the Indian. Hewett is 
not sentimental about the Indian. He condemns activities 
which instil self-pity. But he states convincingly his belief 
that something valuable has been imperiled, if not lost to the 
world, by the overwhelming of native American culture. One 
sample will show the eloquence with which this book is 
written: “The scene invites reflection upon the exchanges 
made in coming from metropolitan civilization into this. For 
the morning rush to business in the subway, the sunrise stroll 
to work along a desert trail; for the orchestral din at meal- 
time, the quiet unbroken by a real noise within sixty miles; 
for the movies, a pastoral of flocks rounding into the corral 
against an afterglow on red-brown cliffs; and for the great 
white way, an indescribable moonlight over calm desert 
canyons. ... Space is the first requisite of mental and 
spiritual tranquillity. Itis reflected in the imperturbable nature 
in the Indian race, whose psychology was established in the 
freedom of limitless plains and deserts, forests and moun- 
tains. Contrast the history of the European mind—the 
crowded races perpetually fighting for the limited advan- 
tages of valleys and seas and natural boundaries. Taking b) 
violence, holding by force, organizing deception to supple- 
ment physical might, living through the centuries under the 
shadow of impending conflict with crowding neighbors— 
Europe could hardly have had a different history and the 
European race could not have been other than it is—pre- 
eminent in war, industrial strife and cunning propaganda, 
with such tendencies as murder, stealing and lying pervading 
all social, political and international life.’—E. G. BURROWS. 
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BROWN AMERICA 
By E. R. Embree 
Viking Press, New York, 1931. G$2.50 

This book, by the Director of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
a foundation which has done a great deal for Negro educa- 
tion, is a most interesting and comprehensive descriptive 
study of the colored people of the United States. Indeed, its 
chief interest lies in its comprehensiveness. Other books deal 
with certain aspects of the Negro question, but Embree’s book, 
because of its scope, is one of the most useful for the general 
reader who wishes to obtain a better understanding of the 
great problems that face this most interesting racial group 
in its attempts to adjust itself to American life. 

The strict anthropologist might be disposed to object to 
Embree’s designation of the Negroes as a new brown-skinned 
race on the grounds that they are as yet neither brown-skinned 
nor a new race. He might also question the acceptance of 
Herskovits as an authority in the statement that 80% of the 
Negroes are of mixed blood. Herskovits, as is well known, 
accepted the genealogical statements of the colored subjects 
of his study—a very unreliable basis of information—and 
then, having divided his cases accordingly, proceeded to make 
various physical measurements, appealing finally to the com- 
parative results of these measurements to prove that the 
genealogical division of his subjects was correct. This method 
of proving a proposition by itself has, of course, no scientific 
value and in so far as Herskovits’ study deals with propor- 
tions of mixed bloods in the Negro population we are left in 
the same state of ignorance as before. 

But the value of Embree’s book does not depend on the 
rather impractical question as to the newness of the race with 
which he deals. The reader will find in its pages a very just 
estimate of Negro character, including a sympathetic ap- 
praisal both of his gifts and his liabilities and, in addition, 
an interesting account of his peregrinations and of the educa- 
tional efforts made throughout the country on his behalf. 
Equally interesting and informative sections deal with the 
Negroes’ adjustment to industrial conditions and with their 
influence direct and indirect in political life. Only in the 
chapter entitled “Odds against the Nigger” does the author’s 
indignation at the many wrongs inflicted on the colored 
people show through the restraint that he has imposed on 
himself. It would be too much to expect that any writer 
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could deal with such a subject as Negro lynchings entirely 
dispassionately. 

In its final chapter Embree sets forth his purpose in writ- 
ing the book. He says “I wanted to tell an easily readable 
story of the new race in the new world.” He has done very 
much more than fulfill this modest claim. He has given us 
a well-balanced and extremely interesting view of Negro life 
in America, written in such flowing style that no one who 
reads it can fail to be wiser and more temperate in his atti- 
tudes towards a most important problem. Without glossing 
over the glaringly weak points in Negro make-up and per- 
sonality, and without indulging in sentimental appeal, Embree 
skillfully builds up in the reader’s mind a respect and sym- 
pathy for what he calls the new race; and in thus lessening the 
sources of public prejudice he has rendered a very great 
public service—S. D. PoRTEUS. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, VOLS. IV AND V 
Edited by Edwin R. A. Seligman 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. G$7.50 each 


Two new volumes of the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences are off press, these being respectively 4 and 5, Com 


to Dan and Dan to Exi inclusive. Volume 4 has, out of its 
several hundred valuable references, six articles of particular 
interest to readers of the Pacific area. John Lawrence Ham- 
mond, of Hempstead, England, has a comprehensive article 
on Commerce, covering in brief space the story from the tra- 
ditional Phoenician references to the modern East-West com- 
munications of today. Lewis L. Lorwin of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., expounds in some 6,500 words 
the central principle of existing Communist Parties and gives 
an indication of their distribution throughout the world, with 
particular reference to the Soviet Union and Asia. In much 
less space Ernest H. Feilchenfeld of Harvard University 
defines the status of Concessions, both in legal terminology 
and in respect of their place in the world today. Hu Shih, 
modern Chinese philosophic writer, uses only 2,500 words to 
explain how the teachings of the ancient philosopher Kung 
Tze developed into a cult known to Europeans as ‘“Confu- 
cianism.” Under the title “Contract Labor,” Carter Goodrich 
writes briefly on the implications of the term, with historical 
references to the practice in China and the South Seas. The 
next to be mentioned is perhaps the most significant of the 
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group for our purposes. It is a lengthy treatise on Culture 
(meaning the social heritage of man in all its many diversi- 
ties) by Bronislaw Malinowski of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, and for us is particularly 
valuable as a clear statement of the fundamental differences 
observable but awaiting fuller understanding in the many- 
threaded cultural relationships of the North Pacific and 
South Seas areas. Volume 5 has fewer references with direct 
bearing on problems of the Pacific area, although all are 
important from the point of view of the general social 
scientist. C. Delisle Burns and Edwin M. Borchard elucidate 
the headings “Diplomacy” and “Diplomatic Protection,” the 
former contrasting older methods with those now in vogue 
since the establishment of the League of Nations. Raymond 
Leslie Buell writes on Disarmament.—E. G. 


Briefs 


INDIAN INDUSTRY; by M. Cecile Matheson; 224 pp.; Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1930; G$.75. 


The author of this small textbook on Indian industry is a 
member of the British Industrial Court and of Trade Boards, 
and she was formerly Warden of Birmingham Settlement. 
Sent by the Institute of Social and Religious Research at the 
request of the National Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, she conducted a commission which surveyed 
labor conditions in various Indian industries over a two-year 
period. Following a general résumé of the history of indus- 
trial growth and protective legislation, the survey goes into 
some detail concerning the distribution of factory industries, 
industrial laws, conditions in the cotton and jute trade, coal 
mining, tea plantations, and other industries; and outlines 
the progressive movements in voluntary welfare and self-help. 
The book closes on a prophetic note, and a number of papers 
and reports are appended dealing with individual labor 
problems. 


INDIAN YEAR BOOK 1930; edited by Stanley Reed and 8S. T. Sheppard; 1033 pp.; 
‘‘Times of India’’ Offices, Bombay, 1930. 


A statistical and historical annual of the Indian Empire, 
with an explanation of the principal topics of the day. It is 
a book of reference, and contains detailed and complete 
material on government, finance, economics, trade and 
industry, etc., together with much miscellaneous matter of 
importance, and a large fold-in map. 
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INDIAN REPORT 1931, IJ. Statistical Abstract for the N.E.I.; 536 pp.; Lands. 
drukkerij, Batavia, 1931. 

A very detailed and complete statistical account of the 
Netherlands East Indies, published in Dutch and English. 
This report contains information on the territory, meteor- 
ology, population, health conditions and provisions, intel- 
lectual state of the population, cults, justice, economic and 
social condition of the population, production, etc. An 
invaluable text for the student of Indonesia. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION, Report of the 36th Conference: 
626 pp.; Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., London, 1930; £2. 

The 36th Conference of the International Law Associa- 
tion was held in New York September 2-9, 1930. The usual 
material—the Association’s origin, objects, history and work, 
constitution, officers, branches, committees, members, etc.—is 
embodied in the opening pages, and this is followed by the 
reports. of various meetings, councils, and committees which 
made up the general assembly. A large part of the volume is 
given over to papers presented to the Conference on inter- 
national law, finance, war, aviation, radio, etc., some of which 
are published in French. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AS A WORLD PROBLEM; Vol. I and Vol. I1—546 pp,; 
Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, University of Chicago, 1931. 
Reports of Round Tables at the Eighth Institute, held 

June 23 to July 2, 1931, at the University of Chicago. The 
personnel of the Institute included a number of eminent 
American and European economists, headed by three visiting 
speakers: J. M. Keynes, Carl Pribram, and J. Phelan. The 
topics of the round tables ranged over a wide area, and 
included discussions of unemployment in its relation to tariffs, 
wage cuts, immigration policies, public works programs and 
banking policies. This report is mimeographed and bound 
by the University of Chicago Press. 


Pamphlets 


On MANCHURIA 


Pamphlets on the Manchurian question are accumulating rapidly since the 
crisis developed last September. At the present writing we find nine such 
pamphlets newly arrived for examination. Three of these antedate the crisis 
itself but give excellent backgrounds, and the remainder have been called into 
being by the situation since September 18. 
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Die MANDSCHURE!I IN WELTPOLITIK UND WELTWIRTSCHAFT, by Dr. 
Hans Maier (59 pp., Deutsche Wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 
1930) is the first of these earlier ones in point of time. Dr. Maier visited the 
greater part of Manchuria in 1927 with the Dresden Ethnographical Expedi- 
tion into Heilungkiang, and made special investigations into the economic life 
of the territory, population, industrial possibilities, etc. Manchuria, says he, 
is only just awaking from an hundred-years slumber, and the drama of the 
coming few years as primitive and machine cultures meet and clash will likely 
be a stormy one. For the better understanding of this clash he here discusses 
the strategical geographic importance of Manchuria as it lies between Russia 
and Japan and the historical position of those two nations in the territory; 
the more recent trend of Chinese colonization; agricultural economy and 
industrialization; the territory’s place in world trade; and certain diplomatic 
considerations involved in the existing competitive warfare (Konkurrenz- 
kampf). Manchuria, he says, is essentially a colony; not in the sense of its 
being an imperial possession (both Russia and Japan, be believes, have for- 
sworn the costly luxury of annexation), but in the broader sense of its being 
rich ground for world industrial exploitation. He sees the resultant struggle 
chiefly as one between the two near-by powers, Russia and Japan, rather than 
between China and the outside world. For much of his economic information 
he acknowledges indebtedness to the Russian offices of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway at Harbin. 

THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION, by Dr. Shu-hsi Hsti (120 pp., Yenching 
University, Peiping, Revised 1931) is the second of the earlier publications 
and is in its essentials doubtless familiar to most readers of PaciFic AFFAIRS, 
although its late revision makes it of additional value. Professor Hsii has 
conducted research into the political and economic aspects of the Manchurian 
controversy and is regarded as an authority thereon. This comprehensive book- 
let covers diplomatic history principally. See also in this connection: 

Japan’s Position IN MancuHuriA, by Masamichi Royama (103 pp., 
Japanese Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1929), and 

DipLtomatic Events tN MANcCHURIA, by Sir Harold Parlett (94 pp., 
Oxford University Press, London, 1929). 

A later pamphlet by Professor Hsii is: 

Questions RELATING TO MANCHURIA (30 pp., China Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1931). This was prepared in the autumn of 
1931 for reference use at the Institute of Pacific Relations conference, and 
summarizes the outstanding controversial questions of the Japanese leased ter- 
ritories, the status of the South Manchuria Railway Company, the Railway 
Zone and appertaining privileges, and the status of Korean and other Japanese 
subject immigrants. It forms the substance of Professor Hsii’s article in this 
number of PactFic AFFAIRS. 

THE MEANING OF THE MANCHURIAN Crisis, by Victor Fréne (24 pp., 
Shameen Press, China, November, 1931). This author, long resident in the 
Orient and a special student of Chinese psychology and sociology, sees in the 
present situation not so much a tangle of politics as the more fundamental 
problem presented by the rapid development of “modernization” which has 
taken the form of militarization in the Orient and in which even industrial 
progress is made subservient to military needs. The pamphlet is a discussion 
of materialism and idealism East and West, and the lack of understanding in 
the West of the new forces at work in the former. 
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Mancuvuria Berore Novemser 16 (20 pp., Chinese Christian Studen: 
Press, New York, November, 1931) is a special supplement to the above. 
named periodical. It contains brief articles by William Lin-yu Shen, P. ¢. 
Hsu, Chih Meng, T. A. Bisson, Edward H. Hume, Arthur A. Young, 
together with a number of brief comments and data. 


Tue Leacue or NATIONS AND THE MANCHURIAN CRisis, by Tun-chang 
Hsu (45 pp., China Institute of International Affairs, Peiping, October, 
1931) is one of a series of studies on matters of current international interest 
undertaken by the above-named organization. It reviews the events since 
September 18 and analyzes the competence of the League in such a dispute. 


THE MANCHURIAN Pros_EM, an appeal by Japanese People (34 pp., 
Manchuria Young Men’s Federation, Dairen, December, 1931) is an effort 
to combat the prevalent idea that the crisis in Manchuria is a world problem, 
pregnant with international disaster, and to create the impression that it is 
strictly local personal business between Japan and “the strutting warlords of 
the Northeast,” as they are described. The pamphlet is at least half filled with 
the questionable evidence of photographs of railway tracks which were later 
alleged to have been blown up, dead bodies of Chinese soldiers “shot while 
attempting to flee” from the scene, white-circled areas of ground presumed to 
show blood stains, “anti-foreign” Chinese posters, wrecked buildings devas- 
tated by “bandits,” etc., etc. Unfortunately picture-evidence of this sort, 
inconclusive propaganda at best, is capable of being used with too little dis- 
crimination by both sides of any dispute. 


DECLARATION ON SINO-JAPANESE CLASHES (16 pp., South Manchuria 
Railway Company, Dairen, October, 1931). This statement is made in the 
names of the 20,000 members of the S. M. R. service, or “Servants’ Society” 
as it is here named, and begins: “To establish the peace of the Orient and to 
realize the racial solidarity, thereby contributing to the advance of civilization, 
as Japan’s national policy has been since the Meiji Restoration, is considered 
as the mission of the Japanese race.” The pamphlet reviews: “What we have 
done in Manchuria and Mongolia,” “How China has behaved to Japan,” and 
the “Sino-Japanese Clashes” of immediate history. 


Wuat Cuinese Fucitive Sotprers AND HUNGHUTZE ARE CapaBLt 
oF (40 pp., Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Dairen, December, 1931) 
is a compilation referred to in the preface written by K. Murai, Chairman of 
the Chamber, as a “Diary of outrages and atrocities charged against the 
Chinese authorities . . . in Manchuria.” 


UnpersTANDING Mancuuria, by Roy Hidemichi Akagi (68 pp., pub- 
lished by the author, White Plains, New York, November, 1931), is what its 
subtitle indicates, a “Handbook of Facts” rather than patriotic propaganda. 
Dr. Akagi is Visiting Lecturer on Japanese Affairs at Columbia University. 
It is an orderly arrangement of fourteen chapters dealing with the political 
geography, resources and industry, foreign trade, railway problems and 
finances of the Northeastern Provinces, the place of Russia, Manchuria and 
America therein, problems of peace and order, social control, immigration and 
extraterritoriality. The question and answer form of presenting problems and 
information has been used. Dr. Akagi has made two study tours of Man- 
churia in 1927 and 1929 and has lectured widely on the subject.—Editor. 
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MoNoGRAPHS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 7 pam- 
phlets; Paris, 1931. 

Seven monographs presented to the Europe-United States Committee 
for discussion at the Washington Congress. These include an address by 
Alberto Pirelli, Chairman of the Committee ; and material on the devel- 
opment and direction of trade, industrial problems, agricultural problems, 
distribution problems, economic crises—unemployment, and psychological 
elements. The monographs are detailed, filled with information, and 
attractively bound in separate volumes. 

How Erricient ARE THE Russians ?—10 pp.; by Walter Polakov ; reprinted 
from Harper's, New York, 1931. 

Walter Polakov, in collaboration with Theodor Swanson, herein dis- 
cusses the efficiency of the Five-Year Plan, and the prospects of success 
of the Russian industrial program. 

Papers OF THE HAWANAN Historica Society, 24 pp.; Hawaiian Historical 
Society, Honolulu, 1931. 

Number 18 of the series. In this issue is included a paper on the use 
of iron by early Hawaiians, by John F. G. Stokes; a Japanese account 
of the first recorded visit of shipwrecked Japanese to Hawaii, translated 
by Y. Soga; Delano’s account of the shipwrecked Japanese; and com- 
ments on the Japanese narrative, by Henry B. Restarick. 

TeEXxT OF THE DraFT CONVENTION FOR THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, 
53 pp.; International Conciliation, New York, December, 1931. 

This Draft Convention was drawn up a year ago by the Preparatory 
Commission of the Council of the League of Nations in anticipation of 
the Disarmament Conference, to open in Geneva on February 2, 1932. 
In addition to the text here included, the text is given of the statement 
regarding the reduction of armament, unanimously authorized by the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

NETHERLANDS East INDIES AND WorLD TRADE, THE, 36 pp.; by R. E. 
Smits; Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Bulletin 
No. 96, Batavia, 1931. 

A Bulletin of the Central Bureau of Statistics of the government of 
the Netherlands East Indies, published in Dutch. A thre -page summary 
in English is included at the end of the report. 

BULLETIN DU BuREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpUCATION, 50 pp.; Geneva, 
October, 1931. 

A summary of the finance, trade and industries of New Zealand for 
the Quarter and year ended September 30, 1931. 

RECORDS OF THE AUCKLAND INSTITUTE AND Museum, 121 pp.; Vol. I, 
No. 2, Auckland, November, 1931. 

The papers in this issue of the Records contain a survey of vegetation 
of Maungapohatu, notes on Maori agricultural and earth-working instru- 
ments, and descriptions of New Zealand species of mollusca, with several 
photographic plates. 

Errect oF INDUSTRIALIZATION Upon ViLiacE LivetiHoop, 58 pp.; by 
H. D. Lamson; Booklet 17, Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Infor- 
mation, Government of the Republic of China, Shanghai, 1931. 

A study of fifty families in four villages near the University of Shang- 
hai. This article was first published in the Chinese Economic Journal for 
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ANNUAL REporRT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFalRs 
1931, 39 pp.; War Department, U. S. Government, 1931. 

General reports and statistical data on the Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DiReEcTOR OF CiviL Service, 159 
pp.; Bureau of Printing, Manila, 1931. 

Report to the Governor-General of the Philippine Islands for 1930, 
Contains detailed information, partly in statistical tables, on the Philip. 
pine Civil Service. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE HAWAIIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, 20 pp.; Publication 
19; Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1931. 

Proceedings of the sixth annual meeting of the Hawaiian Academy 

of Science, including abstracts of papers presented. 
SAMOAN Petition, 1931, 39 pp.; N. Z. Samoa Guardian, Auckland, 193}, 

This petition to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs tor Great Britain, 
to the Secretary of State for the Government of the United States, and 
to the Reichs Chancellor of the Government of Germany was made by 
the accredited representatives of the national organization of Western 
Samoa known as the “Mau” comprising some 95% of the inhabitants of 
Western Samoa. It sets forth the aims and principles of the Mau, and 
the chief grievances of the Samoan people, and requests that the Western 
Samoans be restored their independence, that their prisoners be released 
and reparations made, etc. A reprint of the original organic law and Bill 
of Rights of 1873 and Constitution of Samoa of 1875 is included. 

STATEMENT ON SoviET-AMERICAN TRADE, 15 pp.; by Peter A. Bogdanov; 
Amtorg Trading Corp., New York, October, 1931. 

DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE, 110 pp.; F. A. Aclund, Government 
Printer, Ottawa, 1931. 

Accounts of revenue with statements relative to the imports, exports, 
excise and income of the Dominion of Canada for 1931. 


Raitway Po.itics AND THE OPEN Door 1n CuHrtNa 1916-1917, 15 pp.; by 
Paul H. Clyde; Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law, October, 1931. 

MANDATED TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA, 34 pp.; N. Z. Prime Minister's 
Report, Wellington, 1931. 

Report prepared for the information of the League, on the Mandate. 
Contains Administrator’s Report, Departmental Reports, a questionnaire, 
and appendices. 

EpucaTion oF Native CHILDREN, 9 pp.; N. Z. Government Report, Well- 
ington, 1931. 

Report of the Superintendent of Native Schools on the education ot 
Maori children in New Zealand. 

Trape WitH MALaya AND THE NETHERLANDS East [np1zs, 40 pp.; Bulle- 
tin No. 16, Department of Industries and Commerce, Wellington, 1931. 

Compiled by the Department from the New Zealand Trade and 
Tourist Commissioner’s report upon the prospects of developing the mar- 
kets for the products of New Zealand in Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies. Mimeographed. ; 

RATIONALISATION OF INDUsTRY, 12 pp.; by F. R. E. Mauldon; Economic 
Society of Australia and New Zealand, Melbourne, 1931. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Nore: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


MANCHURIA 


AGAIN THE EMPEROR DecipEs For JAPAN; by George E. Sokolsky; New 
York Times Magazine, December 6, 1931. 

A man who knows both China and Japan intimately explains the 
subtle yet distinct difference which sets a Japanese Emperor off from 
a Western King or potentate, and which distinguishes the quality of 
his subjects’ dependence and adoration from the attitude of people in 
other kingdoms and empires. He explains also the difference between 
details of government which, under a constitutional monarchy, may 
be referred to the people, and questions of national existence for which 
the Emperor alone is responsible—with an obligation “not to those who 
may follow him but to those who preceded him,” to his imperial god- 
descended ancestors. The author takes the position that in this Man- 
churian crisis the Emperor Hirohito has been the last judge of pros- 
pective action. There is an interesting survey of the Emperor’s career. 

ARE THE JAPANESE MI iTaristic?—by Frank H. Hedges; World Tomor- 
row, New York, January, 1932. 

A journalist of ten years’ residence in Japan, out of as many years of 
intimate experience, writes a sympathetic and interesting answer to this 
question. He is convinced that while there is “scarcely a Japanese living 
who would not willingly and with a strong sense of pride risk his life 
in warfare if he thought his country demanded it,” yet “an overwhelming 
majority of the Japanese today are opposed to war except as a last 
resort,’ and that, as a personal problem, “99 out of 100 will choose 
the path of peace.” He cites many examples of the waning influence of 
the militarists since the Washington Conference and the growing anti- 
militaristic sentiment through the nation. 


Basic Treaty IssuEs IN MANCHURIA—between Japan and China; by T. A. 
Bisson; Foreign Policy Reports, New York, December 23, 1931. 

These issues are treated under the heads “Basic” (1905, 1915), 
“Kwantung Leased Territory—Jurisdictional Rights,” “South Man- 
churia Railway,” and “Chinese Railways.” There is a map of the 
Manchurian railroad system. 

Cuina’s TRUE Frienp; by Hanazawa, translated from the Diplomatic Re- 
view; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, December 17, 1931. 
Japan’s unchangeable friendship for China is the theme of the editor’s 
leading article in a recent number of Gaiko Jiho, or “Diplomatic Re- 
view.” Japan is China’s only protector against European exploitation, 
and though the Nanking government has misunderstood this, and though 
Japan has suffered silently many wrongs at their hands instead of earlier 
exposing that government’s wrongdoing, there may yet be a chance for 
reconciliation and happy ending. 
[ 193 ] 
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CHINESE-JAPANESE CONFLICT, THE; by Erwin Rousselle; Sinica, Frank- 
furt, Vol. VI, No. 6, 1931. 

This journal of the China-Institute of Germany, concerned chief, 
with the furtherance of cultural appreciation and understanding, devotes 
the first (brief) article of this number to an explanation of the situation 
in Manchuria. The issue also carries one two-page and one four-page 
supplement giving news dispatches from the scene of conflict and inter- 
pretations thereof issued by the “Chinese Citizens in Germany, League 
for Patriotic Defence.” 

CLASH OF ARMS IN MANCHURIA, THE; by Cyrus H. Peake; Current His- 
tory, New York, January, 1932. 

A survey dealing with the causes of the dispute and the attitude and 
action of the League of Nations. As fundamental causes he names the 
“illegality” issue of the 1915 treaties and the Chinese attitude which 
keeps Japan in a perpetually aggressive mood; Chinese uneasiness over 
the increasing area of Japan-leased land; Japanese anxiety over economic 
results of China’s “parallel” railway building. As immediate causes he 
names the closer alliance of Manchuria with central China politics since 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s rise to power; the Wanpaoshan Korean trouble; 
the military-civil struggle in the Japanese government, culminating in a 
strengthened Korean and Manchurian policy during the past year; the 
disappearance of Captain Nakamura. The author summarizes also the 
growing favor in Japan toward a “strong China policy” as evidenced in 
numerous incidents prior to September 18. Up to that date, he says, the 
military branch of the Japanese government “had been marching reso- 
lutely forward to attain objectives determined upon before the actual 
application of force.” So far as the League’s position is concerned, he 
says, the military clique has “repeatedly flouted the Council’s efforts.” 
Events and negotiations are reviewed. 


ConFiitT ManpcHou eT SOLUTIONS PARISIENNES; by Roger Lévy; L’Eu- 
rope Nouvelle, Paris, December 12, 1931. 
Observations on the second League Council sessions. 


DeMILITARIZED MANCHURIA Best So_uTion; by S. Washio; Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, November 26, 1931. 
This Japanese feature writer says the hope of peaceful development 
for Manchuria lies in its remaining an administrative unit of China, but 
a de-militarized unit. In a companion article in the same issue Dr. 
Washio criticizes his country’s Foreign Office for having minimized the 
Manchurian issue. The statement that the conflict was a local affair was 
the expression of a sincere hope, but not warranted. He feels also that 
Mr. Yoshizawa’s policy at Geneva has been somewhat obscure. 
DIsARMAMENT AND MANCHURIA; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, November 19, 1931. 
A lengthy discussion of the bearing of the Manchurian imbroglio 
upon disarmament hopes. 
Errets pu Boycotrrace ANTI-Japonals; “Notes Economique”; Revue Na- 
tionale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, December 14, 1931. 
Observed effects on foreign shipping companies; Japanese sugar trade; 
Manchester and Japanese cotton goods; Chinese navigation companies; 
industrial development in China; Japanese Yangtze commerce. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE MANCHURIAN ConrFlLict; by F. W. Mohr; 
Europaische Gesprache, Hamburg, November, 1931. 

Dr. Mohr, Director of the East-Asiatic Society of Hamburg and 
Bremen, has previously pursued research into the Manchurian problem, 
which, he says, is “a question of power and of raw materials, and of 
international and interstate agreements; a question which from what- 
ever side one may consider it, affects the sovereignty of China in far- 
reaching fashion.” It embraces the question, says the author, of not 
only the legality but the morality of considering the economic needs of 
one nation sufficient justification for a policy of military encroachment 
upon a neighboring nation. Moreover, Japan’s insistence upon the purely 
local character of the present strife is specious argument. “No,” he 
says, “this conflict has world-wide significance.” Soviet Russia, a neighbor 
with more than a thousand kilometres of common border and her in- 
terest in the Chinese Eastern Railway; the United States, committed 
to guaranteeing China’s territorial integrity and the “open door” in Man- 
churia; neither one can be expected to stand quietly by. The whole 
world, indeed, becomes involved through the fact that all the other 
major powers are members with China and Japan in the League of 
Nations and signatories to the Kellogg Pact. 

The article goes at length into the history of Japan’s acquirements 
on the Asiatic continent through war and treaty; explores the railway 
problem and the numerous grievances cited by Japan; studies the compo- 
sition of the population of Manchuria and its significance; gives atten- 
tion to the administrative tangle and to the immediate possibilities of 
settlement. 

FuRTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION; by Karl 
Haushofer in “Bericht tiber den Indopazifischen Raum’; Geopolitik, 
Berlin, December, 1931. - 

Section of Dr. Haushofer’s regular monthly review of the Pacific 
dealing with Manchurian affairs. He links India and Manchuria in a 
discussion of their individual fundamental difficulties. The Shanghai 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations is mentioned among a 
number of other Pacific trends and events. 

Is THERE War IN MANcCHURIA?—by A. E. Hindmash; Nation, New York, 
January 6, 1932. 

An analysis of what constitutes “warfare.” 

Japan Acatnst CHtnA—An Oriental Dialogue ; translations and reprints in 
The Living Age, New York, December, 1931. 

Dr. Jinichi Yano, translated from the Gaiko Jiho (Diplomatic Re- 
view) of Tokyo, defends Japan’s position and action in Manchuria, and 
a reprinted editorial from the China Critic, Shanghai, states ‘“The Case 
for China.” The Living Age editorially expounds the theme: “Japan’s 
behavior in Manchuria is bound to attract more and more sympathy 
abroad if only because it received so little at first.” Several pages are 
given to an editorial survey of the English-language press of China and 
Japan in support of this attitude. 

JAPAN THE OuTLAW; editorial; Nation, New York, January 6, 1932. 

“Japan is running amuck in the family of nations. ‘What are you 
going to do about it?’ is the question it poses to the Powers. What, 
indeed? No more important query has been put to the League and to the 
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United States since the World War. If the League sits by irresolute 
while the war goes on, it will sustain a blow to its prestige from which it 
may never recover. It may, of course, continue to hide behind the subter- 
fuge that there is no war in Manchuria, but everyone recognizes the 
subterfuge and knows that Article 16 of the Covenant of the League 
clearly applies.” 

Japan’s Cu1na Pottcy—as Shaped by her Two Principal Parties; by Mine- 
taro Hamada, translated by T. King; China Critic, Shanghai, December 
10 ff., 1931. 

This serial article was written originally for the Eastern Miscellany, 
Shanghai, and is here translated from the Chinese into English. The 
author was formerly editor of the Japanese newspaper Nichi-Nichi Shim- 
bun in Shanghai. 

Japan’s CoNTINENTAL INTERESTS AND THE PROBLEM OF DEMOBILIZATION; 
by Karl Haushofer in “Bericht tiber den Indopazifischen Raum’; 
Geopolitik, Berlin, November, 1931. 

Section of Dr. Haushofer’s regular monthly review of the Pacific 
dealing with the Manchurian developments. The survey deals also with 
cultural-political problems and general symptoms of regional unrest, 
such as the forces of disintegration in the composition of the Oriental 
family and the social structure of India. 

LEAGUE AND JAPAN, THE; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
November 19, 1931. 

This paper believes that Japan cannot be charged with being insensi- 
tive to world opinion. Her poor defence before the world is evidence of 
her pride and sensitiveness. Japan’s position is not sufficiently clear, to 
the League or to the world. 

Leacue Commission OF INQUIRY Most Expepient Way ‘OvtT; by S. 
Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, December 3, 1931. 

This commentator agrees with the latest League proposal and believes 
that the intended Commission provides the first realistic approach to the 
Manchurian problem. 

MANCHUuRIA, Paris AND DISARMAMENT; unsigned; News Bulletin, National 
Council for Prevention of War, Washington, D. C., December, 1931. 

“With breathless interest the world has been watching during the 
past three months the most intense struggle that has yet occurred since 
the World War between the old order as exemplified by the Japanese 
War Department and the new order that is embodied in the world’s 
committee for prevention of war known as the Council of the League 
of Nations. It bids fair to be a long struggle with many casualties be- 
cause the channels of public information in Japan have been dammed 
by the militarists as always happens in war time and the Japanese peo- 
ple are now supporting their war lotds with patriotic unanimity and 
fervor, blissfully ignorant of their condemnation by the public opinion 
of the world. This issue is not whether Japan or China is right on the 
major points of the controversy that led to this invasion of Manchuria. 
The issue is on the method employed by Japan in seeking a redress of 
what she regards as her grievances.” 

MANCHURIAN Crisis, THE; unsigned; Round Table, London, December, 
1931. 

The author of this chronicle of events writes from Shanghai under 
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date of October 20, 1931. He writes of the incidents and high feeling 
in Manchuria and Japan prior to the “explosion” of September 18, and 
of both Chinese and Japanese public expressions of opinion as early as 
September 1, presaging Japanese military penetration. The remainder 
of the article summarizes the day by day events comprising or relating 
to the progress of the trouble, as these events were reported in the press. 
The opinion is expressed that “it is unquestionably true that the Chinese 
government has done all that could possibly be expected of any govern- 
ment to protect Japanese nationals and to prevent any aggravation of 
the situation.” On the other hand, the author believes that, as for the 
Japanese side, “‘never has a case suffered so badly for want of presenta- 
tion.” Japan, he believes, has important rights and grievances which are 
little understood, and the world is the less likely to sympathize because 
of the “lamentable failure to codperate between the (Japanese) Minis- 
tries of War and Foreign Affairs” in the initial stages of the operation. 


MancuuriAN Meptey, THE; by Edwin Haward; North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, November 24 to December 1, inclusive, 1931. 

The editor of the North-China Daily News of which this is the 
weekly edition has a signed serial giving impressions of his sojourn in 
Manchuria following the outbreak of hostilities there. He describes 
three phases of Japan’s armed occupation—a job, he says, which they 
have “done too well”—and then turns his attention to the background of 
the country, ‘“‘a land bled white.” 


MANCHURIAN WAR AND THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST STRUGGLE, THE; un- 
signed ; Information Bulletin of the League Against Imperialism, Berlin, 
November 15, 1931. 


This organization interprets recent events in Manchuria as a struggle 
of “Imperialist” nations against the forces of world-betterment emanat- 
ing from Soviet Russia, as a desperate effort to reénslave the masses 
of the northeastern territories, fast slipping out from under the yoke, as 
a direct blow driven against Russian interests in North Manchuria and 
as a last desperate attempt of the Capitalist system to put up a brave 
front against the elements of dissolution within itself. 


MANpDATE FoR Mancuuria, A; by H. B. Elliston; The Forum, New 
York, January, 1932. 

An old resident and observer of the Far East believes the forces of 
world organization have taken hold of the wrong end of the Manchuria 
trouble in treating it as an issue to be settled between two competent 
governments, or as a chance outbreak of fire which can be quickly put 
out. He says: “Manchuria is not an occasional fire. It is a disease 

..’ and offers as a cure that of “making the Japanese pocket a Japa- 
nese mandate under the League of Nations, with a view to extending 
the principle to other pockets (i.e., of foreign influence). By this move 
the League would simply be freezing the status quo until such time as 
the Chinese have recovered political effectiveness. Only by this treat- 
ment will the powers put an end to that treaty conflict which is the 
bottom of the Manchurian trouble and which arises because the powers 
are not retreating from their favored position in China at the tempo 
desired by China.” 
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Miuirary Notes oN CHINA AND JAPAN; by Captain T. J. Betts; Forciy, 
Affairs, New York, January, 1932. 

Captain Betts, of the U. S. General Staff, recently military attaché 
in China, is led by the current Sino-Japanese clash in Manchuria to 
compare military strength, fighting ability, organization and training of 
the Chinese and Japanese armies. He believes “there can be no doubt 
of Japan’s ability to land and sustain forces capable of shattering an, 
Chinese opposition at any harbor on the China coast and up the Yangtze 
as far as Hankow.” 

PACIFICATION OF MANCHURIA, THE; leading article; Japan Weekly Chron- 
icle (British), Kobe, December 24, 1931. 

“Changes vast and far-reaching are taking place in Manchuria, but in 
some ways the Japanese news has the same characteristics with which it 
started in September last. We have, on the one hand, peace smiling over 
the land, and, on the other, the land overrun with bandits. Of course. 
Manchuria is a large enough country for storms and fair weather to be 
simultaneous, but the propagandists so habitually think in terms of Jap- 
anese order and Chinese disorder that they sometimes get their political 
weather a little mixed.” 


PERMANENT ConFLicT IN MancuHuria, THE; by Walter H. Mallory; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1932. 

The Executive Director of the Council of Foreign Relations believes 
that the events in Manchuria since September 18 last have caused the 
world to “reéxamine the whole peace machinery which has been set up 
since the world war and in the light of that study to question whether 
it is advisable or possible to move rapidly toward a reduction of arma- 
ments.” He is not inclined to feel that the course of events is a 
discredit to the League, “for the nations involved in Manchuria have a 
very different set of values from those which guide the European 
nations that the League has had to deal with in the past.” 

He analyzes the geographical, racial and economic factors which 
have led to this crisis and recognizes the urgent desire of Japan for both 
strategic and economic security in that area; “on the other hand, Japan 
secured the special position which she occupies in Manchuria as the 
result of aggression and of treaty privileges extracted under pressure. 
The fact that she paid dearly in blood and treasure . . . is no extenua- 
tion of the methods used in obtaining them.” And today, though Japan 
may feel justified by her avowed abstention from territorial designs 
and by her intention to “protect” only, nevertheless, he says, “these 
troops have embarked on military adventures which in the eyes of the 
world constitute intervention.” 

In reviewing the legality of the situation the author concludes that 
“each side has a tenable legal case; which is precisely why outside 
nations have found it so difficult to effect any compromise.” China’s 
sovereignty is indisputable. Yet he believes that China, in so far as the 
government as distinct from any person has done anything at all, has 
fostered a “covert”. warfare of irritations and hindrances against Japa- 
nese activities in Manchuria, in substantiation of its own disclaimer of 
the legality of Japan’s position and “rights.” He believes also that under 
the present provocation Japan has exceeded those rights. 

“What the world needs is an effective and stable government in 
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Manchuria, and the preservation of order.”” He regards China as 
unable to provide these requisites for some time to come. He considers 
two alternative possibilities, both having merits and disadvantages: 
(1) A League Mandate to Japan (“with China’s consent”) by which 
sovereignty would remain with China, order would be maintained, 
and Japan’s actions would be subject to international review and sanc- 
tion; (2) an international police force, headed by a responsible League 
officer, and including both Chinese and Japanese troops. Either alterna- 
tive he regards as a temporary expedient only. ‘We shall probably 
not live to see a permanent settlement of the Manchurian problem, 
fair to all parties concerned and leaving no animosities to germinate 
the seeds of future conflicts.” 

PorpuLATION MovEMENT TO THE NoRTHEASTERN PROVINCES IN CHINA; 
by Franklin L. Ho; Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Pei- 
ping, October, 1931. 

This is a scholarly and profoundly important study of one of the 
fundamental aspects of economic and political development in Man- 
churia. Through the statistics offered here we learn that more than 
5 million Chinese immigrants have moved from the crowded areas of 
central and north China into the broad spaces north of the Great Wall 
since 1923 and through 1930. Whatever Manchuria is capable of 
demonstrating in the way of agricultural, industrial or commercial 
progress must be accomplished through the use of this human material, 
regardless of whose the directing ingenuity may be, for all other in- 
coming elements in the Manchurian population are infinitesimal in com- 
parison with this. In this sense Manchuria and Manchurian develop- 
ment must remain essentially and overwhelmingly Chinese. 

This lengthy study (56 pages plus 3 fold-in regional maps in color, 
with many statistical tables) deals with magnitude, geographical source 
and distribution of the movement, occupational distribution, economic 
status of immigrants, systems of land tenure by which they are bound, 
labor opportunities and conditions, with wage payments and currency 
values, etc. The author, Dr. Ho of the Nankai Institute of Economics, 
Tientsin, has been engaged in his researches for some time, and the full 
results were made available to the Institute of Pacific Relations at its 
Shanghai conference last autumn. 

PROBLEM OF JAPAN, THE; by Eugene Chen; The People’s Tribune, Shang- 
hai, December 19, 1931. 

This weekly organ of what has become known as the Canton faction 
of the Kuomintang party publishes here under the above title two state- 
ments issued by Eugene Chen (since named Foreign Minister) on 
November 24 and 28, discussing his visit to Japan in the summer of 
1931, denying rumors of his promised “concessions” to Japanese in- 
fluence in Manchuria, and defining the attitude of the Canton faction 
(now largely influential in the National government at Nanking) to- 
ward the Manchurian situation, an attitude involving disapproval of 
the earlier policy of the Nanking government. 

This same issue carries also an article from a Washington corre- 
spondent entitled “Uncle Sam on the Sino-Japanese Conflict” and pur- 
porting to describe American official, editorial and street opinion in 
this crisis. 
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REALITIES IN MancHuRIA; by Herbert B. Elliston; Asia, New York. 


January, 1932. 

In this article the author has something to say about the relative 
diplomatic procedures employed by the Japanese and Chinese spokesmen 
at Geneva during the League’s consideration. He feels that “the prob- 
lem in Manchuria looks different according to the distance from which 
it is regarded,” and that “a world organization can afford to be ideal- 
istic about a burning house seven thousand miles away.” There were 
two important facts of which the League Council was not in the 
beginning sufficiently aware, according to Mr. Elliston. One was the 
actual “ineffectiveness of the Nanking government” in Manchuria, and 
the other was the deadlock over the 1915 treaties—Japan’s insistence 
and China’s repudiation. He goes more thoroughly into the treaty ques- 
tion and into the bearing which the Washington Conference Nine Power 
Pact has on the situation, safeguarding as it purported to do China’s 
sovereignty over Manchuria and the continuance of the “open door” 
for world commerce on an equal footing. “Judged from the aggressive 
tactics of the Japanese military in the two weeks preceding November 
i6, there was enough reason for international alertness to safeguard 
the sanctity of this covenant,” especially, he believes, in view of the 
fact that, in civil matters as well as military, “the Japanese are aiming 
at a new line-up in Chinese Manchuria,” consisting of Chinese official 


puppets and figureheads. He sees the Korean immigration controversy 
and the dispute over extraterritorial control over inland subjects as 
one of the thorniest aspects of the underlying problem, matched, how- 
ever, by the dispute over the new Chinese railways begun by Chang 


Tso-lin for military purposes and being completed now as a weapon 
in economic rivalry. 


Russia AND JAPAN IN MaANcHuRIA; by Louis Fischer; The Nation, New 


York, December 9, 1931. 

The western world has seen all too little discussion of the tempo- 
rarily quiescent third factor in the present Manchurian crisis—Soviet 
Russia. It will be recalled that only two short years ago Russian sabre- 
rattling in that area occupied the center of attention instead of the Japa- 
nese. Presumably drastic action by the Soviet power could do much to 
alter the status quo or check further developments. Undoubtedly such 
action may be expected if these developments should in any way menace 
Chinese Eastern Railway traffic or Russia’s interest therein—as sharp 
warnings from Moscow have already indicated. 

Mr. Fischer, writing from Moscow on November 13, discusses 
Soviet attitudes in the present crisis. In Moscow, he says, the beliet 
that “Japan will remain in Manchuria” is prevalent; also the realiza- 
tion that Japan chose the only possible time to render secure her economic 
dominion in that territory. “The Chinese are already building their own 
railroads. . . . They are developing industries, getting rich on the soy 
bean. Mukden’s army was the best in China. A few more years ot 
steady progress would enable (Chinese) Manchuria to resist Japanese 
domination more subbornly than today.” 

As to Russian intervention, “the Bolshevists are passive and pacific, 
but observe events with mounting concern.” Because they are “building 
for the future” and “concentrating on the successful fulfillment of the 
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first Five-Year Plan,” the author believes they will not fight Japan 
unless Soviet territory is invaded. 

SeTTING THE PACE FOR JAPAN; by Earl Cranston; World Tomorrow, New 
York, January, 1932. 

A former missionary in China deplores Japan’s policy, as recently 
demonstrated in Manchuria, of maintaining her legal rights and interests 
by force rather than conciliation ; but he reminds Occidental nations that 
share this regret that they may well study their own past conduct in 
Asia for effective examples of which Japan is now a “tardy imitator.” 
His article is devoted to a series of such examples. 

SIruATION IN MANCHURIA, THE; reports; China Critic, Shanghai, weekly 
periodical. 

Under this heading in the Section devoted to “Chief Events’? may be 
seen in English a weekly summary or expanded chronology of events in 
Manchuria as viewed in China. See also the Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, North China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, Week in China, Peiping, for other Chinese weekly 
summaries; and the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, for English summaries from Japan. These 
weeklies all have editorials, special features and translations as well, some 
of which are cited in our pages. 

SurvEY OF A PossisLE SINO-JAPANESE War; by Lin Su-young; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 5, 1931. 

The Review translates an interesting article from the Sin Wan Pao 
on the possibly “unavoidable” war over Manchuria, its predictable results 
and “possible effects on the two contending states.” The author, while 
weighing the inescapable suffering and losses to both countries, is inclined 
to believe that in the long run Japan stood to lose more than China—in 
territories, privileges, world position and esteem—while China might 
conceivably gain in the welding processes of nationhood if nothing more 
—though here he admits the almost equal chances for anarchy and dis- 
solution. He surveys the possibilities of national resources in men, arms 
and wealth, strategic positions, air warfare, etc., etc. 

Trois Mois p’OccuPATION JAPONAISE EN MANpCHOURIE; by Wai Chiao- 
chia; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, December 14, 1931. 

Full survey and analysis of events since beginning of Japanese mili- 
tary activity in Manchuria, with an account of the League’s deliberations. 

ULTIMATUM DU JAPON A LA CHINE (1915); “Sources et Documents” ; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, December 12, 1931. 

Source material on one of the major elements in the present Man- 
churian conflict. 

UNDER THE JAPANESE FLAG IN THE MANCHURIAN CapPITAL; Special Muk- 
den Correspondence; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, De- 
cember 19, 1931. 

Detailing the interesting experiences of the little group of foreign 
news correspondents in Mukden and conditions in that city under Jap- 
anese occupation. 

WakatTsukI CapBINeT RESIGNS; unsigned; Japan Weekly Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, December 17, 1931. 

A thoroughgoing report under several heads of the change in govern- 
ment in Japan and its bearing on the Manchurian crisis. 
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Why Soviet Russia Witt Nor Ficut; by A. A. R.; China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, December 12, 1931. 

This correspondent, writing from Mukden, believes that Moscow 
will not actively intervene in Manchuria because she would not have any 
chance whatever against Japan. Analyzing Japanese troops on the ground 
and available, and the inefficiency of the Siberian Railroad as a strategic 
factor, the author believes Moscow will be content to keep out on the 
grounds of “economic necessity at home.”—FEditor. 


GENERAL 


ArrcraAFT CONSTRUCTION IN THE CHINESE Navy; by Y. K. Tseng; Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, November, 1931. 
AMERICAN TERRITORIAL ADMINISTRATION; by Frank McIntyre; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, January, 1932. 
A discussion of the various forms of government in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, 
and the Virgin Islands. 


AusTRALIA; unsigned ; Round Table, London, December, 1931. 


BritisH Poticy AND INDIA; editorial; Economist, London, November 28, 
1931. 


BurDEN OF ARMAMENTS, THE; by William T. Stone; Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, New York, December 9, 1931. 


CANADIAN Farmer-Lapor Po.itics; by Wilfrid Eggleston; World Tomor- 
row, New York, January, 1932. 


Cuina’s Masses Stowty Learninc Use or Mororcyc ie; by A. Viola 
Smith; Commerce Reports, Washington, December 28, 1931. 

DEPRESSION IN NEW ZEALAND, THE; by Frank L. Kay; Canadian Forum, 
Toronto, January, 1932. 

— a peg oF MANCHURIA; a survey; Economist, London, November 

ENGLAND’s DILEMMA: FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION ?—by Sir Arthur Salter; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1932. 

Fioop DAMAGE TO AGRICULTURE, THE; by C. C. Chang; China Critic, 
Shanghai, December 3, 1931. 

FuTitity OF AMERICAN Po.icy IN CHINA, THE; by P. T. Chen; China 
Critic, Shanghai, November 26, 1931. 

How Soviet Russta Aso.tisHED UNEMPLOYMENT; by William H. Cham- 
berlin; Asia, New York, January, 1932. | 

InpIA—THE LoncER View; by Elliot Colvin; Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, December, 1931. 

INDIA AND THE RounD TABLE CoNFERENCE; unsigned ; Round Table, Lon- 
don, December, 1931. 

INFLUENCE oF CHINESE Law Upon Monco.iAn Law; by V. A. Riasanov- 
sky ; Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, October, 1931. 


Iron Ore, Pic Iron, AND STEEL IN MancuuriA; by J. Joseph Palmer; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, December 28, 1931. 
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JapANn’s INDUSTRIAL Contro. Law; unsigned ; Finance &* Commerce (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, December 16, 1931. 

JAPANESE SHIPPING ConpiTions; by Howard Donovan; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, December 28, 1931. 

LEAGUE AND MANCHUuRIA, THE; editorial ; Economist, London, December 5, 
1931. 

MAKING THE CoL_eEctTivE MAN IN Soviet Russia; by William H. Cham- 
berlin; Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1932. 

“The individual human personality is fighting a losing battle against 
heavy odds in Russia today.” 

New ZEALAND; unsigned ; Round Table, London, December, 1931. 

OssTACLES TO D1sARMAMENT; by Vittorio Scialoja; Foreign Affairs, New 
York, January, 1932. 

Some of the difficulties the Disarmament Conference must face in its 
coming sessions. 

ON THE TRAIL OF DEATH IN NortTHwWEsT CHINA; by G. Findlay Andrew; 
Asia, New York, January, 1932. 

RAILROAD BUILDING IN THE PHILIPPINES; unsigned; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, November, 1931. 

RECONSTRUCTION; special edition; China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, December 19, 1931. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PROMOTION OF CHINESE STUDIES; by 
Arthur W. Hummel; American Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin 
No. 15, Washington, May, 1931. 

Russia INDUSTRIALISED?—by A. Haden Guest; Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, December, 1931. 

RussiAN REALITIES: THE PROTESTANT RELIGION ; unsigned; Round Table, 
London, December, 1931. 

SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS OF THE PINEAPPLE INDUsTRY; by Royal N. Chap- 
man; Mid-Pacific, Honolulu, January, 1931. 

ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH WorK IN THE NATIONAL REPUBLICS AND REGIONS 
oF THE U.S.S.R.; by I. Borozdin; V. O. K. S., Moscow, Vol. II, No. 5, 
1931. 

SHIPS OF THE East; by H. Winckles; 4sia, New York, January, 1932. 

SovieT Lasor CONDITIONS; unsigned; Soviet Union Review, Washington, 
December, 1931. 

SovieT UNION AND THE NATIONALITIES, THE; by S. Kotliarevsky; 
V. O. K. 8., Moscow, Vol. II, No. 5, 1931. 

STaLINn’s Russia 1s AN EcHo oF Iron Ivan’s; by Walter Duranty; New 
York Times Magazine, December 20, 1931. 

Stee, INDUSTRY OF JAPAN, THE; by Harold Huggins; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, November, 1931. 

Sucar INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA, THE; by Geo. H. Fairchild; Sugar News, 
Manila, December, 1931. 

Survey oF MATERIALS AND FACILITIES FOR CHINESE STup1iES; by Charles 
S. Gardner; American Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin No. 15, 
Washington, May, 1931. 

TREND OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA’s ForEIGN TrapDE; by Henry S. Water- 
man; Commerce Reports, Washington, December 28, 1931. 

Why THE Fiuipinos Expect INDEPENDENCE; by Maximo M. Kalaw; For- 
eign Affairs, New York, January, 1932. 
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